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Behind the Ships that Set the Pace... 
a Master’s Touch in Oil 





World’s fastest jet boat, Donald Campbell’s Blue- 
bird—216 miles an hour... 


World’s fastest propeller-driven boat, Slo-Mo-Shun 
IV—178 miles an hour... 


All the Atlantic Blue Ribbon Winners, from the 
Mauretania to the S. S. United States .. . 


Maiden voyage of the world’s first atomic-powered 
submarine .. . 


Two-fifths of the world’s freighters . . . 


The race horses and work horses of the seas all have 
one thing in common—SOCONY MOBIL’S master touch 
in lubrication. 


Good reason! When the chips are down—when rec- 
ords are at stake—when schedules must be met— 
the men who know marine machinery look to 
SOCONY MOBIL for its protection. 

* . * 
Wherever there’s progress in motion—in your car, 
your factory, your farm or your home—you, too, can 
look to the leader for lubrication. 





SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, 
LEADER 


INC. 


IN LUBRICATION FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
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AT HOME OR OFFICE 
Anytown, U. S. A. 


The number of Bell 


telephones has doubled 


in the last ten years 


AN OVERSEAS CALL 
Background is 
Berne, Switzerland 


And they connect with ninety-one million telephones all over the world 





THIS WAS THE DREAM 
of Alexander Graham Bell, 


many years ago... “I see the 
telephone become 4 common 
tool within the means of every 
business, every home. I see its 
lines and poles marching thou- 
sands of miles — and perhaps 
in the next century, the tiniest 
farthest hamlet woven into 
the wire fabric.” 











The latest issue of Telephone Sta- 
tistics of the World shows how Bell’s 
dream of the growth of the telephone 
has been fulfilled and exceeded. Not 


everywhere, but surely in this country. 


The United States with only 6% 
of the world’s population has more 
than half of the world’s telephones. 


This country has one telephone for 
every three persons. Europe has one 
for every 22 persons. The rest of the 
world has one for every 123 persons. 


Every Bell telephone—and that in- 
cludes yours—is connected not only 
with fifty-five million other telephones 
in this country but with many millions 
in other countries. 


They are in such unlikely places as 
Ascension Island in the South Atlan- 
tic, Paramaribo in Netherlands 
Guiana, as well as the major European 
cities, Tokyo, etc. 


The greatest growth of the tele 
phone has come in recent years. There 
are twice as many Bell telephones now 
as in 1945. In the few years since the 
war the Bell System has grown about 
as much as in the whole previous 70 
years of telephony. 


At the same time there have been 
many improvements in the speed, 
convenience and quality of the service. 
We are well on our way to further 
progress in the days to come. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





BILL LUNDIGAN’* SHOWS YOU WHAT’S HAPPENED 
TO THE GEARSHIEFTI (* Your TV host on “Shower of Stars” and “Climax!” Thursdays, CBS-TV) 


~ 


1. “BACK IN MY GRANDADDY'S DAY you needed a long 
reach, a strong back and a third eye to shift gears. The gear- 
shift was outside the body of the car, where it was a tempting 
toy for the neighborhood kids. This was long before my time! 


3. “NEARLY 20 YEARS AGO it moved to the steering 
post. When automatic shifting came the lever stayed on the 
post! But then Chrysler Corporation’s PowerFlite transmis- 
sion made possible a still more convenient, foolproof location! 


5s. “NOW COMES PUSHBUTTON MAGIC! Leading the 
field again, Chrysler Corporation introduced PUSHBUTTON 
POWERFLITE in its 1956 cars—Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler and Imperial. Like magic — you just push a button 
and GO! It’s fully tested and perfected. Let your dealer 


2. “! REMEMBER IN DAD'S first car, the gearshift had 
moved in out of the rain, but in everybody’s way. Rising like 
a flagpole from the floor-board, it tangled with legs, hands 
and the handbrake. If you sat three in the front—oh boy! 


oy 


4. “IN THE 1966 CHRYSLER CORPORATION CARS— 
the cars of THE FORWARD LOOK —the Selector was moved 
right next to the ignition key, on the instrument panel. It was 
simple, convenient, out of the way and everybody liked it! 


demonstrate its simple mechanical design. You'll find that 
safer, surer, PUSHBUTTON POWERFLITE cannot run 
down your battery. This is but one of dozens of Chrysler 
Corporation automotive ‘firsts’. Another reason why you can 
always expect more from a Chrysler Corporation car!” 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION >> THE FORWARD LOOK 


PLYMOUTH «+ DODGE « 


DE SOTO -« 


CHRYSLER «- IMPERIAL 
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Good for aLaugh 


Ar first glance, the unpretentious 
press release that fluttered across 
our desk the other morning looked 
like just another handout. But its 
message was far from humdrum. 
The week of April 2-6, it informed 
us, is National Laugh Week, and 
wouldn’t Forses contribute to the 
occasion by helping to “put a smile 
on the map of America.” 

Our first impulse was to go along 
with the gag, deliver ourselves of 
a dutiful chuckle 
and then prompt- 
ly relegate the 
missile to the 
safe confines of 
that most useful 
of all filing sys- 
tems, the waste- 
basket. But 
reading further, 
we began to sus- 
pect that the 
National Laugh 
Foundation, 


which is behind 


a sense of humor, and the doubly 
impertinent assertion that he has 
never know trouble.” U.S. business- 
men do not deserve either. Rare is 
the man of industry whose com- 
pany has never known a lean year, 
and rarer still is the speechmaking 
executive who is not all too fre- 
quently “reminded of a story.” 
Keep Smiling. We are, in turn, re- 
reminded that it was Fred Allen 
(whose untimely passing last 
month deprived 
the U.S. of one 
of its sharpest 
wits) who once 
said: “A little 
laughter now 
and then is rel- 
ished by the wis- 
est men.” It has 
been  Forses’ 
happy = experi- 
ence that most 
executives share 
this mutual rel- 
ish. It’s a mighty 





mirth week, is 
not so funny after all (funny, pe- 
culiar, that is; not funny, ha-ha). 
Turns out it isn’t. Fact is, Na- 
tional Laugh Week has been with 
us for lo! these 11 years, helping 
to advance the worthy notion that 
it takes a lot fewer facial muscles 
to manufacture a smile than a 
frown. We learned all this in the 
course of talking with a gregarious 
chap named George Q. (reportedly 
for “Quip”) Lewis, who is a direc- 
tor of the National Assn. of Gag- 
writers, and the dead _ serious 
executive director of Laugh Week. 
Many Happy Returns. The Foun- 
dation’s idea is to get everybody 
smiling (or even laughing out 
loud) during the first week in 
April, Lewis told us, in the hope 
that the habit will hang on the rest 
of the year. This strikes Forses as 
a particularly happy crusade, and 
we are glad to lend our support. 
But what impresses us most is 
the eager endorsement of some 
of U.S. industry’s leading lights.* 
And why not? Sinclair Lewis 
once observed that there are 
two insults that no human will en- 
dure: “the assertion that he hasn’t 


*Mennen Co.’s Vice President William 
G. Mennen, Jr., National Chairman; AC 
Spark Plug General Manager J. A. An- 
derson; Armstrong Cork’s President C. J. 
Backstrand; Hecht Co.'s General Man- 
ager Jack Blau; Bristol Myers’ President 
Lee Bristol; RCA’s President Frank Fol- 
som; Pabst Brewing Co.’s President Har- 


poor one, we 
have found, who cannot manage a 
smiling quote even in the face of 
sagging sales and drooping divi- 
dends. For “Laughter,” said Sean 
O’Casey, “is wine for the soul.” 

And it occurs to us that the 
American stockholder, who must 
often square today’s loss with 
yesterday’s gain, must surely have 
the best sense of humor of all. 
Take Comedian Eddie Cantor. He 
dropped a bundle on the market 
in 1929, and promptly turned his 
misfortune into a small fortune by 
writing his “saga of wailing Wall 
Street,” Caught Short. 

Forses hopes its readers will 
join in the spirit of National Laugh 
Week and keep smiling. Mean- 
while we can all keep in mind 
Chairman Mennen’s keynote: “If 
we continue to use our most po- 
tent force for world peace, remain- 
ing an undivided nation of good 
cheer, we Americans can determine 
the future course of history.” If 
National Laugh Week could do 
that, it would be, as Shakespeare 
once put it, “argument for a week, 
laughter for a month, and a good 
jest forever.” 


ris Perlstein; Colgate-Palmolive President 
William L. Simms II; GM Vice President 
Ivan Wiles; Miles Laboratories’ President 
Walter Beardsley; Lentheric President 
John MacArthur; Glamorene President 
Clayton B. Hulsh; Q. Tips’ President 
Robert P. Marcus. 











FREE! 


"How to be 
sure your safe 


is a safe place 


FOR YOUR RECORDS” 


bk 


y 


NEW 24-PAGE MOSLER 
BOOKLET TELLS YOU 


what makes some safes dangerous 
how much protection to expect from 
a fireproof building 

what records should get priority in 
a small safe 


what’s needed to collect fully on 
fire insurance 


what special precautions to take 
with 


what to look for in buying a new safe 


and answers to dozens of other vital 
questions. 


r-FREE! Mail Coupon Now!--, 


'% Mosler Safe “x: ' 


I 
DEPT. FB-53, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, HY. 
Please send me FREE booklet described above. 
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READERS SAY 


Ladies’ Day 

Sm: Mrs. Walter Ferguson’s positive 
and sweeping statement that women are 
killing off their men (Forges, March 1) 
rates some argument. Some women are 
doing just that, but the majority of wives 
can admire mink coats, Cadillacs and 
large lovely homes without expecting to 
possess them. Commonsensically, they 
would rather have their men .. . 

Think of the thousands of wives who 
carry the double responsibility of homes 
and outside jobs. Are they kill- 
ing off their men? Hardly. Some men, 
without any encouragement from any 
women, set their own killing pace be- 
cause of a big-shot complex. 

—Mrkrs. Grace M. RusH 
Oak Park, Il. 


Sir: To those men caught in the web 
of circumstances described by Mrs. Fer- 
guson, my remarks are: “Boys, you mar- 
ried the wrong woman.” 

—W. R. Prerce 
San Francisco, Calif. 


‘Sm: Surely you gentlemen must real- 
ize that women are tempted, cajoled, 
brow-beaten, shamed and belabored into 
wanting beautiful baubles by those 
smooth-talking Satans—the ad-men. But 
isn’t that the way we have attained our 
high standard of living? Produce more, 
sell more, make ’em want more. We are 
gullible and we are guilty. But please, 
leave us not hang it all on the ladies. 

—Betry H. Soton (Mrs. J. C.) 
Toledo, Ohio 


Sim: Mrs. Walter Ferguson is my type 
of woman. She’s for me. For what it’s 
worth, here is a formula for a mass 


| murder cycle that I prophesied many 
| years ago as being inevitable: 





| impulse buyer. Result: 


“Man,” the manufacturer, makes arti- 
cles to sell and employs “Man,” the ad- 
vertising agency, to create a consumers 
market. The agency beams its high 
pressure advertising at “Woman,” the 
“Woman” buys 
practically everything in sight, reluctant 
to reject any interesting proposition, 
merchandise or male. Consequence: tens 
of millions of male boobs resign them- 
selves meekly to the rat race... . 

—Sranton H. WoopMan 
Portland, Me. 


Str: It may well be the mink coats, 
two-toned air-conditioned cars, large 
homes and stylish clothes that are kill- 
ing the men. But it is the men them- 
selves who want their wives to look 
like a fashion-plate, who want to live in 
the best neighborhood and drive the most 
powerful car. .. . I claim that a woman 
is only asking for more of a man’s time, 
not for more of his money. 

—Mrs. Dates E. Brown 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Sm: I feel that it is a 100% true edi- 
torial, and I am glad that your magazine 
has seen fit to publish it. Dad surely does 
lose his heart, his pants and everything 
else trying to keep the family up with 
the Joneses, when a little thought would 
make it unnecessary. 


—JoHN F. Srrarrz 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


In Defense of Asphalt: 

Sir: I was very interested in a state- 
ment contained in Mr. Lucien O. Hooper’s 
column in your magazine Feb. 1, 1956 to 
the effect that . . . “recent experience 
with asphalt } wing on much-used high- 
ways has been unsatisfactory and ex- 
pensive.” . . . I know of no facts which 
will substantiate Mr. Hooper’s comments 
concerning asphalt for road paving. 

—L. P. STREET 

Vice President, 

American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sm: Mr. Hooper has not given mature 
study to the matter. 
—E. P. ConsTAnTIN, JR 
Dallas, Tex. 


Sm: Mr. Hooper .. . probably had ob- 
served the extensive construction work 
done during 1955 on the asphalt-paved 
New Jersey Turnpike. A routine 
check of the Turnpike Authority would 
have disclosed that the construction 
work involved widening this heavily- 
traveled turnpike . . . because it had been 
so phenomenally successful that it was 
carrying traffic not anticipated until 
1985. . .. There was no case of pavement 
failure at all. 

—RicHarp C. DRESSER 
Editor, 
The Asphalt Institute Quarterly 
College Park, Md. 


Sm: There is no justification for the 
statement that asphalt paving has been 
unsatisfactory and expensive. 

—H. B. Putvar 

President, 

Barry Asphalt Co. of Arkansas 
Magnolia, Ark. 


Sm: Mr. Hooper’s comments did a con- 
siderable amount of damage to the 
asphalt industry. 

—T. F. McGarey 
Vice President, 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Lucien Hooper Replies: 

“There is no room in a column as 
condensed as mine to go into detailed 
discussions regarding the place of asphalt 
and the place of cement. I have always 
favored the use of less expensive asphalt 
paving on secondary roads and in the 
construction of suburban streets. Asphalt 
is better in some places and cement is 
better in other places. One of the best 
uses of asphalt is to repair older cement 
roads and give them a new facing.” 

(Continued on page 80) 





ADVERTISEMENT 


Greater reliance on competition in rates among the different types of carriers, subject always to essential 
safeguards of ICC regulation, would make for more efficient use of our transportation plant, and more 
economical service for all of us. This key recommendation in the report of a special Cabinet-level Advis- 
ory Committee named by the President is here discussed by Mr. Faricy. 


THE RIGHT TO COMPETE 


Cornerstone of Modern Transportation Regulation 


by WILLIAM T. FARICY 


President, Association of American Railroads 


Three outstanding facts about 
transportatior a the United States 
today are: 


1. that “w.thin the short span 
of one generation this country has 
witnessed a transportation revo- 
lution”; 


2. that “during this same pe- 
riod, government has failed to 
keep pace with this change”; and 


3. that “in many respects, gov- 
ernment policy at present pre- 
vents, or severely limits, the 
realization of the most econom- 
ical use of our transportation 
plant.” 


These statements are not mine. 
They are from a report made by a 
special committee of Cabinet offi- 
cers and other high ranking gov- 
ernment officials established by 
President Eisenhower in July, 1954. 
The report, made public by the 
White House in April, 1955, was 
unanimous, being concurred in by 
all seven of the Cabinet-level offi- 
cers who composed the Committee.' 


The key recommendation of the 
Cabinet Committee is that in today’s 


‘Revision of Federal Transportation Policy: 
A Report to the President, April, 1955. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, pp. 
iv. 20. Members of the Committee are Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, Chairman; 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense; and 
Arthur S. Flemming, Director, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, and, as Ad Hoc Partici- 
pating members, George M. Humphrey, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Arthur E. Summer- 
field, Postmaster General; Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secreta of Agriculture; and Rowland E. 
Hughes, Director, Bureau of the Budget. The 
report and recommendations of the Commit- 
tee are unanimous. 
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competitive transportation world, 
where the user has his choice of 
many means of carriage, greater 
reliance should be placed on compe- 
tition in pricing as among the va- 
rious modes of transport. This is 
what the Committee regards as the 
“cornerstone” of a modern system 
of regulation designed to bring 
about a more effective use of our 
transportation resources. 


Regulation, Yes, But Not 
Allocation 


As matters now stand, one of the 
principal tests applied by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its 
control over rate competition among 
the different types of carriers is the 
concept that the government’s power 
to regulate rates should be used to 
see that each form of transportation 
gets what the Commission deems to 
be its “fair share’ of the available 
traffic. 


Thus, when the railroads pro- 
posed to reduce rates upon tank-car 
movements of petroleum products 
in California and Oregon as a means 
of regaining some of the traffic 
which had been lost to barges and 
trucks, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission found that the proposed 
rates, while yielding revenues which 
would “contribute substantially to 
the overhead burden and profits,” 
should nevertheless be rejected be- 
cause they were lower than the cost 
to the shipper of using the compet- 
ing barge-truck routes and thus 
“lower than is necessary fairly to 
meet the competition.” Moreover, 


2284 ICC, pp. 287, 296, 304, 306. 
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from the Oregon points, the ICC 
ordered the rates cancelled because 
they would “affect adversely the 
maintenance of competitive motor- 
carrier transportation.” ? 


For like reasons, the Commission 
has refused to allow railroads to 
make competitive reductions which 
they have proposed in rates on sugar 
from ocean ports to Cincinnati and 
Louisville, on tinplate from Ala- 
bama to New Orleans, on petroleum 
products from Whiting, Indiana, to 
Illinois points, on coffee from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco Bay 
points to Northern Utah and Idaho, 
on magazines from Philadelphia 
and Darby, Pennsylvania, to Texas, 
on sulphur from Texas to Wiscon- 
sin, on scrap rail from Gulf ports to 
Chicago and on aluminum articles 
from Texas to Illinois and Iowa— 
to name a few other instances. 


Such a policy of attempting to 
allocate business among the differ- 
ent types of carriers requires, in 
effect, that one form of transporta- 
tion hold an “umbrella” over the 
rates and traffic of its competitors 
by another form of carriage. But if 
one form of transportation, because 
of its inherent nature, is able to 
move a given commodity between 
given points at a lower rate than 
competing forms, to do so at a profit, 
and to do so without discriminating 
against other shippers, then why 
should not the low-cost carrier have 
the business and why should not 
the public have the saving? 


That, in essence, is what the Cab- 
inet Committee’s report proposes— 
namely, that the law should make 
it clear that through its power of 
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rate regulation neither the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, nor 
any other governmental body, 
should undertake to allocate and 
divide business among the different 
types of carriers. The position of the 
Cabinet Committee is that “the 
market”—competitive pricing along 
with competitive service—can do 
this job better than it can be done 
by any sort of government alloca- 
tion. 


Essential Rate-Making Standards 
Maintained 


In taking this position, the Presi- 
dential Committee did not recom- 
mend, and no one contemplates, do- 
ing away with the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate rates. Rates would still 
have to published in tariffs filed by 
the carriers with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as they now 
are, and still would have to be ad- 
hered to as published. Rates still 
would not go into effect ordinarily 
until 30 days after filing, and there 
still would be opportunity for ship- 
pers or other carriers to protest or 
for the Commission to act on its 
own motion. 


The Commission would still have 
responsibility and power to see that 
rates are neither unreasonably high 
nor unreasonably low—a principal 
test being that they shall be com- 
pensatory to the carrier proposing 
them—and that they do not unjust- 
ly prefer or discriminate against 
any person, any community, or any 
region. But within these limita- 
tions, the recommendations of the 
Presidential Committee contemplate 
that competitive pricing, as well as 
competition in service, should pre- 
vail. 


Such a result could be accom- 
plished by a simple change in the 
statutory standards to be applied 
in determining whether a proposed 
rate is lower than a _ reasonable 
minimum, without affecting the 
other standards presently applied 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The essential standards 
would continue as they now are 
except that in determining whether 
a proposed rate would be less than 
a reasonable minimum the Com- 
mission shall not consider its effect 
upon the traffic of any other mode 
of transportation, nor its relation to 
the charges of any other mode, nor 
whether it is lower than necessary 
to meet the competition of any 
other mode of transportation. Such 
a proviso would make it perfectly 
clear that the Interstate Commerce 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Commission is not expected to un- 
dertake an artificial and arbitrary 
apportionment or distribution of 
traffic among the several forms of 
transport. 


With traffic distributed in accord- 
ance with the natural capabilities 
and advantages of each kind of car- 
rier, a better balanced development 
of our national transportation plant 
would follow. In such a develop- 
ment, each mode of surface trans- 
port—rail, highway and water— 
would take its proper place and 
part, performing those _ services 
which it can do better and more 
economically than the other modes, 
with both rates and service always 
taken into consideration. And the 
public, the users of transportation, 
would get the benefit. 


This sound idea, so thoroughly in 
accord with the customs, the tradi- 
tions and the thinking of the Amer- 
ican people, has been met with bit- 
ter objection from spokesmen for 
some of the trucks—principally the 
heavy highway freight haulers— 
and some of the inland waterway 
barge carriers. 


They have objected to the com- 
position and the procedures of the 
Cabinet Committee and the working 
group, or staff, by whom it was as- 
sisted. Attempts have been made 
to create an impression that the 
working group gave consideration 
to the views of the railroad industry 
alone, but the fact is that other 
groups also submitted their views 
and that representatives of the 
trucking industry submitted writ- 
ten recommendations and also dis- 
cussed them with the chairman of 
the group. The insinuation that the 
seven high government officials who 
concurred in its unanimous recom- 
mendations, and also the group of 
highly qualified and disinterested 
private citizens who did the pre- 
liminary staff work, listened only 
to railroad representations is simply 
not true. 


The “Monopoly” Bugaboo 


According to assertions of truck- 
ing spokesmen, this recommenda- 
tion for greater freedom of com- 
petition between different modes of 
transportation would turn trans- 
portation back to a state of “cut- 
throat competition” said to have 
existed before 1887, when the orig- 
inal Act to Regulate Commerce was 
passed. 


There isn’t a chance of a return 
to the conditions of 1887, either in 
the physical facts of transportation 
or the legal terms under which the 


business is conducted. 

In 1887, the only effective compe- 
tition was that among railroads. 
Since then, billions of dollars have 
been spent on building and improv- 
ing waterways, and the waterways 
are here and will remain. Many 
more billions have been spent on 
improved highways, and the high- 
ways are here and will remain. These 
waterways and highways are used 
by tens of thousands of common 
and contract carriers by water and 
by motor vehicle. They are also 
open to the use of anyone who 
wishes to move his own goods in 
his own vehicle and vast tonnages 
are so moved. Indeed, nearly two- 
thirds of all intercity freight traf- 
fic on the highways and more than 
nine-tenths of inland waterway 
traffic is either of this character or 
is otherwise exempt from interstate 
regulation as to rates. The mere 
physical facts as to the extent of 
transportation facilities in _ this 
country, and the variety of their 
ownership and use, make any 
chance of general monopoly in 
transportation too remote to deserve 
consideration. 


From the standpoint of the laws, 
there has been an equally striking 
change. Prior to 1887 rates could 
be made in secret. Now rates are 
required to be published, with due 
public notice, and must be adhered 
to as published. Prior to 1887, there 
was no statutory prohibition against 
discriminations or preferences in 
rates. Now, rates of regulated car- 
riers cannot discriminate against 
one shipper, or commodity, or com- 
munity, or region, and cannot pre- 
fer another. 


There is no recommendation in 
the Cabinet Committee’s report 
which would depart from these re- 
quirements. Adoption of the Com- 
mittee’s report would not authorize 
the making of secret rates. It would 
not do away with the requirements 
of public notice and of adherence 
to the published rate. It would not 
permit the making of rates which 
are either discriminatory or prefer- 
ential. And the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would have 
power to enforce these principles, 
as well as to prohibit rates which 
are either unreasonably low or un- 
reasonably high. 


No, with competition what it is and 
the laws what they are—and what 
they will remain if greater freedom 
of competition in pricing as among 
the different modes of transporta- 
tion is adopted—there is no possibil- 
ity that a transportation monopoly 
could be created or sustained. 
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No Below-Cost Rates 


But motor and water carriers as- 
sert that to permit greater freedom 
in the making of competitive rates 
would enable the railroads to de- 
stroy highway ard waterway com- 
petition. It must always be remem- 
bered, however, that under the 
Cabinet Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, as well as under present law, 
railroads could not make below- 
cost rates. If it be true, as claimed 
by spokesmen for trucks and barges, 
that they could not continue to ex- 
ist in the face of competitive rates 
which are compensatory and non- 
discriminatory, then it would follow 
that trucks and barges often would 
have no proper place in the trans- 
portation system and would exist 
only because the railroads are re- 
strained from meeting their com- 
petition. 


Such an assertion is, of course, 
absurd. In transporting many kinds 
of freight, trucks and barges have 
advantages in service or cost or 
both. The report contemplates that 
trucks and barges should have com- 
plete opportunity to give full force 
and effect to their competitive ad- 
vantages whenever they exist—the 
same opportunity, in fact, as is pro- 
posed for the railroads. 


Another assertion of opponents 
of the recommendation, equally 
baseless, is that greater freedom in 
competitive rate-making would 
burden shippers of so-called non- 
competitive or “railbound” traffic. 
The assertion has repeatedly been 
made that if rail rates on competi- 
tive traffic are reduced it would be 
necessary for non-competitive traf- 
fic to pay higher rates to offset the 
revenue losses. 


Rates x Volume = Revenue 


Such assertions rest on a com- 
pletely erroneous premise, namely, 
that lower competitive rail rates 
would reduce rail revenues. Rail- 
road revenues are the product of 
two factors, rates and volume. The 
only motive or purpose the rail- 
roads would have in publishing re- 
duced competitive rates would be 
to attract enough increased volume 
to more than offset the reduction in 


ADVERTISEMENT 


rates, and thus to produce greater 
net revenue. 


Such competitive rates, it should 
be borne in mind, would be re- 
quired to be compensatory as well 
as non-discriminatory so that in- 
stead of hurting non-competitive 
traffic, they would benefit it by 
reducing the share of the necessary 
fixed overhead expense the non- 
competitive traffic is called upon to 
bear. What the shippers of non- 
competitive traffic have real reason 
to fear is that competitive traffic 
will continue to be drained from 
the railroads, thus increasing the 
burden of overhead and fixed ex- 
pense which will have to be borne 
by the traffic remaining on the rails. 


How this works in practice was 
well stated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as follows: 


“It is a well-established and gen- 
erally recognized rule that if addi- 
tional business can be taken on at 
rates which will contribute at least 
a little in addition to the actual 
out-of-pocket expense, the carrier 
will be advantaged to that extent 
and all its patrons will be benefited, 
to the extent to which such traffic 
contributes to the net revenue.” 


The Competitive Principle 


The competitive spirit has been 
the driving force of progress in 
America; the competitive principle 
is the very foundation of our na- 
tional economy. That greater reli- 
ance should be placed on this 
principle in the determination of 
rates as among the several kinds of 
carriers—always subject to the 
continuing limitations of essential 
ICC regulation outlined above—is 
the heart of the Cabinet Commit- 
tee’s recommendations. 


While spokesmen for trucking 
and barge interests object to the 
principle, it has received the en- 
dorsement of such major organiza- 
tions of users of transportation as 
the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the National Grange, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, which is 
the major nation-wide organization 


of men who, as shippers, deal daily 
with the practical problems of rate 
making and regulation. 


What this experienced body of 
transportation experts, who use the 
services of every kind of carrier 
and are concerned only with max- 
imum transportation efficiency, has 
to say on the subject is particularly 
in point. On November 23, 1955, 
the League approved amendment 
of Section 15a (2) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act by adding the fol- 
lowing proviso to the considerations 
to be taken into account by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
in “the exercise of its power to 
prescribe just and reasonable rates”’. 


“Provided, however, that in de- 
termining a minimum rate the com- 
mission shall not consider the effect 
of such rate on the traffic of any 
other mode of transportation, the 
relation of such rate to the rate of 
any other mode of transportation, 
or whether such rate is lower than 
necessary to meet the competition 
of any other mode of transpor- 
tation.” 


Without going into any of the 
technical details involved, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his message on 
the state of the Union submitted 
to the Congress on January 5, 1956, 
had this to say: 


“In my message last year, I re- 
ferred to the appointment of an 
advisory committee to appraise and 
report to me on the deficiencies as 
well as the effectiveness of existing 
Federal transportation policies. I 
have commended the fundamental 
purposes and objectives of the com- 
mittee’s report. I earnestly recom- 
mend that the Congress give prompt 
attention to the committee’s pro- 
posals.” 


Fundamental among these pro- 
posals is that to allow greater free- 
dom in pricing among the different 
types of transportation. Under such 
conditions, with each user of trans- 
portation free to choose the type of 
carriage which best meets his needs 
for any particular task, the trans- 
portation needs of the nation as a 
whole would be met with maximum 
efficiency and at minimum cost— 
and the producer, the shipper, the 
consuming public and the national 
defense all would benefit. 








We shall be glad to send additional copies of ““The Right to Compete: Cornerstone of Modern Trans- 
portation Regulation” to those who request them. Address: Association of American Railroads, 951 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Why Buy 
Municipals? 


Quite frankly not everybody should. 
Because for most people common 
stocks offer a more attractive return. 


But as your income increases, you 
might want to think more about 
municipals. 


Take a man for instance, who files 
a return on $20,000 of taxable in- 
come. He can realize the same re- 
turn after taxes from a tax-free mu- 
nicipal yielding 234%, as he can 
from a taxable stock paying 614%. 


Lots of investors, of course, are 
familiar with the tax-free features of 
municipal bonds already—take full 
advantage of them to increase the net 
income from their holdings. 


But lots of others don’t understand 
this tax-saving opportunity. 


That’s why we've just published 
a mew booklet called “MUNICIPAL 
BonpDs”’. 


It begins by describing the differ- 
ent kinds of bonds you can buy .. . 
explains how they’re priced . . . tells 
how to compare them as to quality. 


Then there’s a chart comparing 
net yields from taxable and tax-free 
securities at various income levels . . . 
shows just how important municipal 
bonds may be to you. 


It covers why and how they’re is- 
sued, why they’re such a good invest- 
ment, why we feel we can help you 
select those best suited to your situ- 
ation. 


If you'd like us to review your 
present portfolio with municipal 
bonds in mind, just ask. Or if you’d 
like to learn a little more about these 
securities, we'll send you a copy of 
“MunicipaL Bonps”. 


In either event, there’s no charge, 
no obligation. Simply address your 
letter to— 


Department SD-16 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 


















TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Billion dollar drug bill. That’s what 
U.S. citizens spent for doctor’s pre- 
scriptions (ethical drugs) alone last 
year. The seven top drugmakers sold 
70% of the total, netted $92 million in 
profits, 34% more than they earned 
in 1954. Coincident with the drug- 
makers’ fiscal health, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. reported that aver- 
age length of life for U.S. wage earn- 
ers and their families increased by 24 
years since 1909, reached the Biblical 
three score and ten in 1955. 


Greenbacks in the pockets of the 
nation’s consumers are regarded as a 
sign that the prosperity boom has 
spread wide and deep. Currency in 
circulation at the end of 1955 reached 
an all-time high of $31.2 billion 
($186.86 per person) vs. $30.5 billion 
($186.11 per capita) the year before. 


A multi-million dollar breakthrough 
has been scored by mortgage men 
trying to tap the immense pool of pen- 
sion fund money for home financing. 
The barrier was hurdled when Chase 
Manhattan Bank, managers of Ford 
pension fund, bought up a big block 
of VA-guaranteed mortgages from 
National Homes Acceptance Corp., 
financing arm of the nation’s biggest 
prefab house maker. 


Newest office automation device, 
Datamatic Corp.’s $1.5 million “brain,” 
can memorize all the facts on 46 mil- 
lion punched cards, feed back the in- 
formation at a rate of 4 million cards 
in less than ten minutes. 


Keeping-up-with-the Joneses rivalry 
will be exploited by home appliance 





makers in an upcoming campaign to 
convince Americans they should re- 
place refrigerators, ranges and wash- 
ing machines every year or so. With 
over 90% of homes already equipped 
with modern refrigerators and with 
other appliances fast approaching this 
figure, industry planners feel that fu- 
ture sales slumps are inevitable un- 
less a replacement market can be 
created similar to that which auto- 
makers enjoy. Front-running Frigi- 
daire has already kicked off its cam- 
paign with a slogan: Planned Product 
Obsolescence. 


Silent salesmen, over 4 million of 
them, are peddling $1.75 billior. worth 
of goods and services yearly as the 
popularity of automatic vending ma- 
chines grows. Cigarettes, candy, soft 
drinks are still the biggest sellers, but 
the revenues from new gimmicks like 
automatic plant cafeterias are increas- 
ing fast. Newest wrinkle: Gabby ma- 
chines that thank the customer, urge 
him to buy more. 

= * e 


American motors and Studebaker- 
Packard are drawing fire from insu- 
rance groups for their offers of free 
accident insurance policies with 1956 
auto purchases. Says the Greater New 
York Insurance Brokers Association: 
“This is highly misleading and decep- 
tive.” A spokesman for the Insurance 
Federation of Ohio adds bitterly: 
“The ads make it look like a big deal.” 
Both associations have asked state in- 
surance departments to step in. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., bidding 
for a bigger share of the tractor tire 
market, has come up with a new front 
wheel casing said to offer 60% longer 
wear than those now in use. To over- 
come the problem of tire damage by 
field debris, the new product features 
a mud guard, or deflector strip, ex- 
tending above the rib flange. 
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BY THE NUMBERS: Forsss reveals how, in a single decade, John Coleman's 
Burroughs Corp. added to plant, subtracted from debt, divided responsibilities 
and multiplied revenues. Grand total: success. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me Forses for a whole year. 


C1 Enclosed is remittance of $6. [J I will pay when billed. 


CT Pe es pee 


Overseas, one year $10. 
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In critical places your telephone uses COPPER .. . for space-saving, for high 
electrical conductivity and ease of joining, for dependable performance. 


COPPER 


speaks for itself! 


Everyone who uses copper learns something 
from it . . . something no substitute can teach. 

To the man who machines or stamps or draws 
metals, copper and its alloys speak of easy work- 
ability. 

To the firm that uses copper parts instead of 
substitutes, copper tells the story of satisfaction 
. .. of standing up in service. 

To the designer of complicated equipment, cop- 


per offers savings in valuable space . 
“miniaturization”’. 

And to the home-owner wise enough to install 
copper throughout his “castle”, time itself tells 
an unending tale of trouble-free enjoyment. 

Copper will speak for your product, too. It will 
signify quality! 

It costs you less to make your product well, be- 
fore it is sold . . . than to make it good, afterwards. 


. » permits 





COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


3. AN INDUSTRY SOURCE OF TECHNOLOGICAL AID, INCLUDING A LIBRARY OF TECHNICAL LITERATURE AND A COUNCIL OF SPECIALISTS 
COPPER OR ITS ALLOYS PROVIDE THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Bes! conductor of ae Does not rus! ... Giese Easy to machine, ( bgt (A a) 
electricity commercially §- a high corrosion agent form, draw, sta ex 
available DWOSTS resistance commercial metals ( ) polish, plate, ofc. soldering and brazing 
a 
11 


~~ 
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Who are the 355,000 owners of General Electric? 


e More than half of the individual owners are women. 








e 50,000 owners are General Electric employees. (Another 
65,000 employees are becoming owners.) 











e Millions of families indirectly own shares in General 
Electric through their insurance policies, savings banks, pcn- 
sion plans, mutual funds, trust accounts and other investments. 
































P ogress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 














FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT 
TO 355,000 SHARE OWNERS 


How a new 


General Electric 
is planning ahead 
to serve an 
expanding America 


As we see it, the years just ahead offer extraor- 
dinary opportunities for service to a growing 
nation. As part of its long-range plans, General 
Electric has developed a new organization, new 
relationships with employees, new products, and 
new facilities. Here is a summary of this progress 
— reported fully in our 1955 Annual Report: 

A new “better-living’ program for employees: 
To assure that the people of General Electric will 
continue to share in the Company’s progress, an 
improved pay-and-benefit program was worked 
out in 1955, and related five-year contracts were 
signed with most of the unions representing 
General Electric employees. 

A new Company organization for better service: 
To meet the needs of customers more effectively, 
General Electric’s organization has been changed 
from a highly centralized structure to as broad a 
degree of decentralization as can be found in in- 
dustry. The Company now has nearly 100 decen- 
tralized product departments, each with full 
operating responsibility in its field. 

New plants and facilities in 28 states: Since 1945, 
General Electric has been basically rebuilt and 
has invested more than a billion dollars in expan- 
sion and modernization. We will spend another 
$500 million in the next three years to help pro- 
vide even finer products, more and better jobs, 
and increased earnings. 

New products from research and engineering: 
Over 70,000 G-E employees today are working on 
products we didn’t make in 1939. The Company 
spends more than three times as much on research 
and development, per dollar of sales, as the aver- 
age for all manufacturing companies. 

With these advances, we are trying to see to it 
that General Electric’s progress is shared by cus- 
tomers, share owners, employees, suppliers, and 
the public. 








FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
OF OUR 1955 ANNUAL 
REPORT, including a 
complete financial 
statement as well as 
details on the subjects 
summarized here, 
write General Elec- 
tric, Dept. 2A-111, 
Schenectady, N. Y. If 
you own General Elec- att @ ritcrane 
tric shares held in the _ 
name of a broker — or in a nominee name 
of a bank or trust company — write to Dept. 
2N-111, and we will mail you regularly all 
share owner publications, including the An- 
nual Report, Share Owners Quarterly, and 
report of the annual meeting. 











“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


“WILL THE BOTTOM DROP OUT?” 


“Do you think the bottom will drop out?” is a question 
oft asked these days of anyone connected with Wall 
Street or of anyone reputed to be an economist. Interest- 
ingly enough, both categories are most often asking it of 
each other. Since the stock market has hit an all-time 
high and gives no indication of collapse, the man in the 

‘street increasingly suspects that there must be another 
bust around the corner. He, too, wants to know “when?” 
so that he can “get out” in plenty of time. 


= =e a 
int; |STOCKS COLLAPSE IN 16,410,030-SHARE DAY, 
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Will 1929 repeat 





The sickening crash of 1929, followed by the long, bitter 
depression Thirties has seared the psychology of every- 
one old enough to remember. Because so much of the 
Twenties’ prosperity was built on bubbles, the premise 
persists that present prosperity must be equally vulner- 
able. 

Except for the fact of prosperity itself, there is little 
comparable between today and 27 years ago. One of the 
most significant differences is in the prevailing psychol- 
ogy. So far very few have been making foolish statements 
about the “impossibility” of recession or depression; nor 
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has there been a lot of silly assertions that things can only 
go on getting better and better. 

I can see very little possibility of “the bottom being 
pulled out.” It could be—only if the consumer, who is all 
of us, should suddenly become fearful of the future and 
pull in his spending horns. If, as individual and family 
units, we started taking to our economic storm cellars, we 
would, of course, precipitate the very disaster we were 
trying to avoid. But every current barometer shows no 
such foreboding. Consumers have more confidence in the 
business outlook than ever before. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s Survey of Consumer Finances just released re- 
flects a greater public optimism than at any time since the 
survey’s start six years ago. Says the Board in its survey: 
“Preliminary results of the 1956 survey indicate that con- 
sumers view their current financial situation favorably, 
are optimistic about their own income prospects, and are 
very optimistic about prospects for general business con- 
ditions during the coming year.” 

Almost two-thirds of those polled feel that business 
generally and their own personal financial position is bet- 
ter now and will continue to improve. The assorted in- 
dices are reflecting this optimism in current spending. 
While car sales may have dipped, soft goods, textiles and 
other department store staples are showing a healthy in- 
crease. Department stores for January equaled their all- 
time peak of 1950 during the Korean War scare-buying. 
Consumers are spending as much or more than a year 
ago, although shifting a little in their type of purchase. 
Meantime, savings are going up, debts are being retired— 
all made possible by an increase in disposable incomes. 

Investors seeking bargains at current stock prices obvi- 
ously must act with infinitely greater care than in prior 
years. Many blue chips are high enough in terms of re- 
turn. Prospects for many good equities have been amply 
discounted. However, because fewer investments today 
are apt to double in a short period is no reason to jump to 
the conclusion that all securities are fully priced or over- 
priced and that one should “get out.” Those with good 
securities will share in the form of income and equity 
appreciation from a booming economy that does not ap- 
pear to have a false bottom. 











APROPOS “SELECTIVITY” 


On the previous page we make reference to the extreme 
care needed in the selection of investments even in a bull 
market. 

One of the most effective illustrations yet made on this 
point is contained in a “letter from our young son” in the 
Wiesenberger Investment Report: 
Dear Dad: 

Well, 1955 was quite a year. The 84 
point advance in the averages wasn’t 
up to the 123 point rise of the year 
before, but had one known on New 
Year’s Eve of 1954 what lay ahead, 
one might have said, “What fortunes 
to be made!” 

Of course, there was the matter of 
selection. Here are a few possibilities. 

One could have picked sound investment stocks of 
large companies—pension fund and investment trust 
candidates—like: 

Allis-Chalmers 

Amer. Mach. & Foundry 
Anderson, Clayton 
Atlantic Refining 


Arthur 
Wiesenberger 


Lorillard 
Loew’s 

Nat. Biscuit 
Nat. Distillers 


Borden Olin Mathieson 
Bristol-Myers Paramount 
Burlington Schenley 

Celanese Tex. Gulf Sulphur 
Colgate Underwood 
Carborundum Union Oil of Calif. 
General Mills United Fruit 

Int’l. Harvester United Gas 
Kresge Westinghouse 
Kress Woolworth 


And one would have had a loss on each and every one in 
1955. 

Or, one could have seen that certain industries were 
benefiting greatly—airlines, automobiles, building, chem- 
icals, consumer finance, paper, steel, and pharmaceuticals 
—and bought representatives in these, to wit: 

Braniff Victor Chemical 
National Airlines Amer. Agric. Chem. 




































































Comm. Solvents 


























buying: 













































Pan-American Abbott Lab. 
TWA Cix. 
Studebaker Comm. Credit 
American Motors Robert Gair 
Amer. Radiator Sutherland 
Crane Dixie Cup 
Flintkote Pittsburgh Steel 


Again, in the face of a great bull market, one would have 
ended up with a loss in each and every one. 
Or, bet on the avalanche of consumer spending by 


International Shoe Beech-Nut 
Melville Shoe Cannon Mills 
McCrory Reeves 
McLellan Industrial Rayon 
Jewel Tea J. P. Stevens 


But, sadly, with the same result. 
Better, perhaps, to buy dynamic growth industries—air 
conditioning, electronics and TV, namely: 


Carrier Philco 
York Raytheon 
Fedders Sylvania 


and every one would have shown a loss. 

Maybe good public utilities were the answer, say, Com- 
monwealth Edison, American Water Works, Peoples Gas, 
Standard Gas & Electric, United Gas Improvement, or the 
more dynamic growth abroad in American & Foreign 
Power. All would have shown a loss. 

Two morals: (1) It’s not as easy as it looks. 

(2) Suppose some day the market ad- 
vances only 50 or 60 points! 
Your investment adviser, 
A. W. Jr. 
P.S. Many more stocks than these declined during the 
year; I mentioned only the “good” ones. 


x 


“THE IDEAL CUSTOMER’S MAN” 


Speaking of letters, Forses received the following 
comments from Philip S. Keeler of Downers Grove, IIL: 

“When a fellow of my interests observes the manner 
in which security advice is ‘peddled’ here in some of the 
leading brokerage houses in Chicago, 
it actually makes me blush with vicari- 
ous shame. Day after day, watching 
the ticker trans-lux or ‘broad- 
tape’ flashes, and listening to cus- 
tomers’ men’s discussions with old 
customers or new stock buyers, I am 
absolutely shocked by the callousness, 
the ‘playboy,’ country-club bar atti- 
tude. Or am I unduly sensitive about 
the whole matter? 

“As a positive slant at this matter of trusteeship atti- 
tude, I am impelled to offer the following description of 
the ideal customer’s man whom I personally would want 
to advise me on use of funds. 

“He would, first of all, be motivated by the precepts of 
the Golden Rule. My best interests would precede, but 
not exclude, his personal commission. 

“He would not brag about his own prowess or shrewd- 
ness (one of the most disagreeable of habits). 

“He would be a first-rate psychologist, and match his 
financial advice to my individual needs. 

“He would avoid trying to sell me stocks which are 
obviously too high in price. After a stock has moved 
up and up, it obviously is approaching the distribution 
level. Why shouldn’t the customer be told this simple 
fact of life? But how often does it happen? 

“Lastly, my ideal customer’s man would follow my 
fortunes with a sincere personal interest. Due to the 
heavy emotional and irrational conduct of most human 
beings in making their money decisions, mistakes are 
too often the rule. But the truly dedicated advisor will 
accept his ‘trusteeship’ function and offer patient help.” 


Philip S. Keeler 





Made him blush .... 
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ady for the trend 


toward watering airplanes 


Tank trucks tote a mixture of water and alcohol to the new jet-powered planes, as 
well as kerosene and other jet fuels. This fact flags a trend in the economics of steel. 


The tanks are being built with ordinary steel compartments for the kerosene, but one 
compartment requires stainless steel for the more corrosive water and alcohol mixture. 


Changes in the planes, too, are rapidly demanding more stainless steel. The advance 
to jet propulsion requires more stainless steel for the engine components. Increased 
speed will soon require stainless for skins to replace other metals which cannot retain 
their strength at the high temperatures produced by air friction at supersonic speeds. 


These are typical instances in which technological changes are affecting the 
economics of steel — swinging away from lower priced steels toward higher priced. 


Republic Steel is the largest producer of stainless and alloy steels. 


REPUBLIC STEEL ener orrices: cieveann 1, ono 


Where diversification creates stability 
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In 1955, The Ohio Oil Company 


x set new records at home 


During 1955—our 68th year—The 
Ohio Oil Company achieved impor- 
tant gains in many phases of its 
operations, establishing new highs 
in crude oil and natural gas produc- 
tion, refinery runs, and sales of re- 
fined products. This high level of 
domestic operations produced earn- 
ings of $41,255,000 or $3.14 per 
share, about eight per cent more 
than in 1954. 


Abroad, in association with vari- 
ous other companies, Ohio Oil ac- 














For a copy of our 


x stepped up its activity abroad 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 


plete 1955 A 









quired an interest in vast new 
concessions and substantially in- 
creased its exploratory activity. Con- 
cessions, leases and exploration 
licenses in which the company holds 
an interest now total more than 177 
million acres in Egypt, Libya, 
Somalia, British Somaliland and 
Canada. 


Capital expenditures, which 
totaled $39,049,000 in 1955, are 


programmed at a higher level in 
1956. 


Financial 1955 1954 
Consolidated Netincome ....... $41,255,462 $38,223,725 
Net Income perShare ........ $3.14 $2.91 
Dividends perShare ......... $1.55 $1.50 
Capital Expenditures ......... $39,049,000 $41,365,000 
Working Capital—December 31. . . . . $76,890,000 $68,592,000 

Operating 
Net Crude Oil Produced—Barrels per Day 98,404 93,578 
Crude Oil Transported— 

Millions of Barrel-Miles. .. . . . 23,150 19,951 
Refined Products Transported— 

Millions of Barrel-Miles. ..... 1,225 1,096 
Crude Oil Refined—Barrels per Day. . . 42,421 37,286 
Refined Products Sold—Barrels per Day 40,817 36,602 











Producers « Transporters «+ Refiners « Marketers of Marathon petroleum products 


I Report, write the Secretary, 


The Ohio Oil Company 


Findlay, Ohio . 
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NORTHBOUND “SILVER METEOR”: 


are passengers people?—a break with tradition 


RAILROADS 





TIDEWATER ARTERY 


Blessed with the biggest boom in Southland com- 
mercial history, the Seaboard Air Line Railroad’s 


Smith still maintains a keen instinct for getting at the 
jugular in railroad economics:.keeping costs down. 


One sunny day in 1836 the leading 
citizens of Port Leon, in the then Ter- 
ritory of Florida, turned out for a red 
letter event: the arrival of the first 
train of the brand new Tallahassee 
Railroad. They had a long wait, how- 
ever. Two thirds of the way on the 
22-mile run from Tallahassee, the 
other terminus of the road, the mules 
furnishing the motive power balked. 
Not until a pair of horses could be 
borrowed from a sympathetic farmer 
was the run completed. Ten more 
years passed before the Tallahassee 
bought its first steam locomotive and 
one of the first ancestors of the fa- 
mous Seaboard Air Line Railroad* 
steamed into the modern railway age. 

An Old Tradition. Since then the 
steam engine has given way to the 
diesel. In those 120 years, the Talla- 
hassee and other brave little roads 
which eventually combined into the 
Seaboard have come a long way. To- 
day as boss of the historic line, John 
W. Smith, 55, runs one of the most 
efficient railroads to be found not only 


*Traded NYSE. Price range 
high, 8742; low, 694%. Dividend 
= 1956 payout: $5. 


(1955-56) : 
1955): $4.75. 
Ticker symbol: 
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in the South but anywhere in the 
United States. 

Only last month, for example, he was 
running tests on a new type of bulk- 
cargo freight car, equipped with door 
openings twenty feet wide rather than 
the conventional eight feet. In its ini- 


RAILROADMAN SMITH: 
a brake on recessions? 


tial test, workmen were able to load 
25,000 feet of lumber in an hour, a job 
which ordinarily takes anywhere from 
four to seven times that long. Says 
Smith: “If it'll cut costs, if it'll speed 
up service, why, we’ll try just about 
anything.” 

Smith’s receptivity to new ideas is 
one important reason why Seaboard 
last year could boast a 72.2% operating 
ratio (the relation of operating expens- 
es to revenues), a mark surpassed 
among other railroads of its size and 
character only by the Southern’s 65.4% 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio's 68.1%. 
Seaboard’s neighbor and arch-com- 
petitor, the Atlantic Coast Line, which 
serves roughly the same territory, 
didn’t even come close. Its operating 
ratio was 83.3%, a good 11 points high- 
er than that of Smith’s Seaboard Air- 
line. 

Inside Out. Unlike many a railroad 
president, Smith acquired his railroad- 
ing knowhow from the track up. A 
University of Maryland-trained engi- 
neer, Smith came to the Seaboard in 
1924, spent the next 23 years ranging 
all over the property as a maintenance 
man, engineer and operations special- 
ist. Among Seaboard employees, he has 
the reputation of knowing the details 
of nearly every specialized job “from 
the inside out.” By 1947, Smith had 
been spotted as a bright comer, shifted 
into the executive department. By 1952, 
after a quick course in advanced man- 
agement at Harvard, he was ready to 
take over the presidency from Legh 
Powell, Jr., who had run the railroad 
for 25 years. 

As the Seaboard’s boss, Smith in- 
herited a 4064-mile system extending 
from Richmond, Virginia, to the south- 
ern coast of Florida. It boasts the 
longest stretch of straight track in the 
U. S. (78.7 miles, between Wilmington 
and Hamlet, North Carolina), and a 
history that goes back as far as 1832, 
when the railroads were as new- 
fangled as atomic power plants. Orig- 
inally a haphazard assortment of short 
lines scattered along the Atlantic sea- 
board, the Seaboard Air Line? first 
came into existence in 1893, not as a 
company but as an association of co- 
operating but wholly independent 
railroads. Seven years later, operating 
logic welded the association into a 
corporate unit. That corporation is 
today’s Seaboard Air Line. 

Over the next few years, the new 
company absorbed a number of other 
lines, and during the Twenties pre- 


7So called because it offered the direct 
route—‘‘as the crow flies’’"—along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard between Virginia and Florida. 
The name has since caused some notable 
confusions. In 1927, and 1946, years in which 
airline stocks were as hot a s ulative item 
as electronics stocks are today, misled in- 
vestors bought Seaboard’s stock under the 
mistaken idea that it was what its name 
seems to say it is, an airline. 
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pared to make a name for itself on the 
ill-fated Florida real estate boom, 
recklessly launched an ambitious ex- 
pansion program that added 900 miles 
of line before the boom collapsed in 
1927, but left the company so badly 
over-extended that by the end of the 
first bleak year of the depression the 
road toppled into an equity receiver- 
ship that lasted more than 15 years. 

Even in receivership, however, the 
Seaboard, and Legh Powell, who was 
installed as president after the Florida 
bubble burst, kept its corporate imagi- 
nation fixed on the future. The com- 
pany pioneered an experiment with 
centralized traffic control, introduced 
the first diesel locomotive in the south- 
east, installed the first New York- 
Florida streamliner, the Silver Meteor 
(which still runs today). By 1937, it 
had begun to get on its feet again. 
With five years of heavy wartime 
traffic to give it ballast, the new Sea- 
board Air Line emerged from re- 
organization in August, 1946. Since 
then, it has bucked its way to the front 
rank of American railroads. 

Seething South. “The Southeast,” 
Smith often says, “is the Seaboard’s 
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greatest asset. Right now,” he added 
last month, “the Southeast is about the 
fastest growing section of the country, 
and we’ve got all we can do to keep 
up with it.” Once a sleepy, largely 
agricultural region, the South has been 
belatedly catching up on decades of 
industrial development. Largely in 
consequence, the Seaboard, like most 
of the other Southern railroads, has 
been riding high on the greatest pros- 
perity in its history. Since the war, 
the Seaboard’s revenues have risen 
nearly 40%, and since 1950 (see chart) 
they have not only outgrown the rest 
of the industry, but even cornmanded 
a slight edge over such fast-growing 
western giants as the Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe. 

But there’s more to Seaboard’s cur- 
rent prosperity than mere growth. 
During the 1954 recession, when U. S. 
Class I railroad revenues tumbled 
14%, the Seaboard’s slipped merely 
5%. “That is what is so promising,” 
says Smith. “The industrial growth of 
the South seems to be making us rela- 
tively immune to recessions.” 

There is more than a little substance 


to Smith’s claim. Last year, for ex- 
ample, despite a three-months strike, 
which brought shipments of phosphate 
rock (13% of 1954 revenues) to a 
standstill, and a two-months strike on 
five connecting railroads, which tied 
up traffic to the west, the Seaboard’s 
revenues rose to $154.2 million, 3.1% 
higher than in 1954. 

New Directions. As symptoms of his 
territory’s industrial ferment, Smith 
points to the 134 new industries which 
located along his lines last year. This 
figure is about par for the course in 
the Seaboard’s territory. But the im- 
portant fact is that Smith has not been 
content merely to wait for industry to 
come to the Seaboard. When industrial 
sites along the Seaboard’s right-of-way 
become available, rather than let them 
fall prey to real estate developments, 
Smith snaps them up for resale later 
to likely prospects. “We may make a 
slight profit on these transactions,” he 
explains, “or we may only break even. 
But in any case we stand to benefit 
from increased traffic, and that’s where 
our real profit lies.” 

Smith has also been profiting from 
the increasingly diversified traffic de- 
veloping in the newly industrial South. 
“For good operating figures,” he 
says, “you need a diversified traffic.” 
The Seaboard has it. Mine products 
generally provide about half of the 
road’s tonnage, manufactured goods 
about a quarter, forest products an 
eighth. 

Until last year, dry phosphate was 
the major item in Seaboard’s freight 
receipts. In the years to come, however, 
Smith expects paper and pulp products, 
which accounted for 15% of Seaboard’s 
1955 tonnage, to become even more 
important. As it is, last year’s paper 
and pulp shipments amounted to 7 
million tons, about three and a half 
times the 1940 rate. “There’s a tremen- 
dous future there,” Smith believes. 
“This year, for the first time, we got 
more revenue from paper and pulp 
than we did from phosphates, and we 
haven’t even begun to scratch the 
surface.” 

Second Nature. Perhaps even more 
impressive, however, to Wall Street's 
security analysts, has been Smith’s 
highly evident talent for controlling 
operating costs. While the Atlantic 
Coast Line’s profits, for instance, have 
fluctuated widely since 1950 under the 
pressure of erratic revenues and 
steadily rising costs, Smith has been 
able to hold his net profit remarkably 
steady near the $20 million mark (see 
chart). 

The Coast Line, it is true, has about 
25% more line, much of it less heavily 
traveled than Seaboard’s. It also has 
a somewhat higher percentage of defi- 
cit passenger traffic (13%). But last 
year, the ACL earned only 9 cents on 
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the revenue dollar, despite a sizable 
non-operating income from its 35% 
interest in the Louisville & Nashville 
and several other railroads. The Sea- 
board, however, earned 14 cents on 
each revenue dollar, piling up profits 
($21.5 million) 7% higher than in 1954 
for the highest in its history. 

“By this time,” Smith says, “it’s 
come to be second nature for all rail- 
roads to try to do the best job they 
can for the least money. It’s a matter 
of good organization and management. 
We control our costs carefully, but 
there isn’t a cent of deferred mainten- 
ance in our profits. You simply gear 
your maintenance to the business 
vou’ve got.” 

When it comes to maintenance, 
Smith has something of an advantage 
over such competitors as the Atlantic 
Coast Line, which remained solvent 
throughout the depression. While they 
were struggling to stay out of the red, 
the Seaboard’s trustees were pouring 
large sums of money back into the 
property. With some $222 million in 
additional outlay for road and equip- 
ment since 1946, Smith has thus been 
free to concentrate on cutting costs 
and planning for the future, rather 
than on catching up with a mainten- 
ance job that ought to have been done 
years before. 

Modern Design. Over the past few 
years, Smith has been expanding his 
centralized traffic control mileage 
(1580 miles to date, including the 
Richmond-Tampa-Miami main line), 
improving track and roadbed with 
heavier rail and improved ballast and 
ties, building modern terminals and 
shop facilities, and enlarging his freight 
car and locomotive fleet (to which 
1,000 freight cars and 10 new diesel 
switchers were added last year alone). 
Two years ago, the last unit of the 
Seaboard’s once-great steam locomo- 
tive fleet was sent chugging off to the 
scrap heap. 

“Or almost the last,” Smith amends. 
“We've got one steam locomotive on 
an old streetcar line in Columbus. You 
could push it around with one hand, 
it’s that small. It is impossible to bring 
ordinary diesels over the line, you see; 
they’re too heavy. When she wears out, 
I suppose we'll have to replace her with 
a custom-built diesel.” 

Last year, the Seaboard’s new $7.5 
million electronically-controlled class- 
ification yard at Hamlet, North Caro- 
lina, made its weight felt for the first 
time in the road’s balance sheet. In an 
industry where the secret of success 
in using equipment is to save time, and 
thus save money, the Hamlet yards is 
something of a mechanical wonder. Not 
only does it classify cars twice as fast 
as formerly, but it also conserves 
switching power, speeds up traffic, and 
increases the utilization of cars. 
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ALL-STEEL CABOOSE: 
for rising costs... 


No. 1 Headache. Smith’s demonstra- 
ble talent for efficient operation has 
even taken some of the sting out of the 
Seaboard’s passenger deficit problem, 
the bogey of railroad men everywhere. 
Having abandoned 646 miles of passen- 
ger service since 1946, the Seaboard has 
succeeded in putting its remaining 
passenger operations (which accounted 
for 8% of 1955 revenue) on a year- 
round basis. This makes for more effi- 
cient, and thus less costly, use of equip- 
ment. Says Smith with evident pride, 
“Nowadays we run our trains two- 
thirds full even in June.” 

Traditionally, the railroads have 
maintained an air of aloof coolness 
towards travel agencies, but Smith 
has cultivated them. To keep his pas- 
senger payload high, he offers pack- 
age plans and group fares designed to 
attract passengers to Florida’s play- 


ELECTRONIC YARDS: 
. a short-cut to profits 


grounds during the slack seasons. The 
Seaboard also notably stresses comfort 
as well as the railroad’s traditional 
service. Such efforts have paid off 
handsomely. Thus last year, while 
passenger revenues on U. S.’s Class I 
railroads dropped 3.1%, the Sea- 
board’s rose 4.3% to $12.5 million. In 
fact, unlike most railroads, the Sea- 
board actually made a slight profit on 
an out-of-pocket basis 

When all other expenses were 
thrown in, the Seaboard in the end 
wound up 1955 with a $9.8 million pas- 
senger deficit, according to Interstate 
Commerce Commission calculations. 
Nevertheless, the road boasts one of 
the lowest passenger deficits among 
all major U. S. railroads. “The ICC’s 
formula,” Smith observes, “distorts 
passenger losses. Maintenance of way 
expenses, for instance, would continue 
even if the passenger service were 
dropped. The current formula just 
isn’t adequate. But,” he adds, “I don’t 
know of anyone who has been able to 
think up a better one.” 

Inflated Income. In one respect at 
least, the impact of Smith’s efforts at 
operating efficiency on the Seaboard’s 
profits are perhaps actually somewhat 
less impressive than it would seem. 
While the Seaboard’s earnings contain 
no deferred maintenance charges, they 
do contain deferred tax accruals which 
Seaboard will someday have to pay. 
Last year these amounted to $2.40 of 
the Seaboard’s $9.05 per share re- 
ported net. 

Unlike other corporations, such rail- 
roads as take advantage of accelerated 
amortization of emergency facilities 
are required, by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to charge only 
normal depreciation to operating ex- 
penses. The rest must be treated as 
operating income. This admittedly in- 
flates current earnings gratifyingly, but 
it also means in future years the rail- 
roads’ tax burden will loom propor- 
tionately larger. 

Smith, however, is not at all worried 
that these deferred taxes will later 
come back to haunt him. “We reached 
a peak in depreciation credits last 
year,” he explains, “and as long as our 
revenues continue to rise, we should 
be able to absorb the higher taxes 
without any trouble.” One Seaboard 
official actually has ventured to pre- 
dict that this year’s per-share earn- 
ings, despite lower tax accruals, will 
be higher than $9.05 a share. 

Coustal Competition. Actually, a big- 
ger problem for Smith is likely to be 
how to ward off the sharp competition 
that has begun to spring up recently 
from coastal shippers and trucks. New 
truck competition has already made 
slight inroads on Smith’s traffic, large- 
ly in his never-extensive citrus fruit 
and fresh vegetable volume. More se- 
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rious threats are the water carriers, 
who compete for the Seaboard’s prof- 
itable bulk cargoes. They provide a 
severe kind of rivalry which Smith 
will have to fight hard to checkmate. 

Five years ago, when Seatrain Lines, 
Inc., proposed to establish a freightcar 
ferry service between New York and 
Savannah, Seaboard and a number of 
other railroads protested loudly. 
Threats of an anti-trust suit silenced 
their objections, but it did not quell 
their fears. The fact is, however, that 
Seatrain’s inroads on the Seaboard’s 
traffic have been only slight. Since the 
Savannah service went into operation 
in 1951, Seatrain’s revenues have risen 
only $4.1 million. 

“You can’t say this is due primarily 
to the Savannah service,” says Sea- 
train President Henry F. McCarthy. 
“We also put two new ships into service 
at that time. Actually I don’t think the 
Seaboard has shown very much fore- 
sight. We’re a valuable feeder line; 
they should realize that. We make it 
possible for the Southern roads to 
handle certain traffic—certain New 
England manufactures and southwest- 
ern chemicals—which they wouldn't 
otherwise get. And why wouldn't 
they? Because without low-cost water 
transport the shippers couldn’t afford 
to ship anything at all.” 

Pan-Atlantic & Piggybacks. Another 
water carrier, Pan-Atlantic Steamship 
Corp., poses a somewhat more seri- 
ous threat to the Seaboard’s revenues. 
Pan-Atlantic plans to combine low- 
cost water transport with door-to-door 
trucking service, expects within a year 
or two to begin transporting trailer 
trucks on shipboard between New 
York and such Seaboard-served ports 
as Charleston, Jacksonville, Miami, 
and Tampa. This month, Pan-Atlantic 
is inaugurating a similar service be- 
tween New York and Houston, Texas, 
on which it expects to cut prevailing 
rates for less-than-carload lots some 
20%. It would thus handle a shipment 
of shoes, for instance, for $3.96 per 
hundred pounds, well below the rail- 
roads’ $4.80 tariff. 

As for Smith, he quite blandly re- 
jects the idea that the coastal carriers 
are likely to cut very deeply into the 
traffic. “You’ve got to remember,” he 
says, “that it isn’t only cost but time, 
service, and reliability that are impor- 
tant to a shipper. Even if ships could 
move something as fast as we can, 
so far they are scheduled only once 
a week.” 

As for truckers, Smith is one him- 
self, has about 40 vans and trailers in 
operation to replace short-haul freight 
runs, isn’t yet worried by truck com- 
petition. Says he: “So far anyway, our 
territory is pretty thin for truckers. 
That’s one reason we haven’t yet gone 
in for piggybacking. There are other 
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reasons, the matter of clearance for 
one. But we’re looking into it,- and 
when we think it’s what we need, we'll 
go after it.” 

Threats & Mergers. Seaboard’s major 
competition, however, is not truck or 
water carriers, but the Atlantic Coast 
Line. For although the Coast Line 
may lack the Seaboard’s operating 
finesse, it at least partially compen- 
sates for that disadvantage by a diplo- 
matic skill the Seaboard has yet to 
equal. 

Last summer, for one thing, the 
courts rejected the Seaboard’s com- 
plaint that establishment of through 
routes and joint rates with the ACL 
for the new Jacksonville interchange 
would make a short haul of the Sea- 
board’s traffic between southern Flor- 
ida, and Atlanta and Birmingham. Left 
at something of a competitive disad- 
vantage by the court decision, the Sea- 
board is now asking the ICC for can- 
cellation of through routes on certain 
commodities. 

The much-postponed merger of the 
ACL and the long-bankrupt Florida 
East Coast Railway, which the ICC will 
again consider this month, raises yet 
another threat to Seaboard’s Florida 
traffic. For one thing, the road gets 
probably a third of its Jacksonville 
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freight traffic from the FEC, stands to 
lose much of it to the ACL if the mer- 
ger goes through. 

“A third?” Smith interpolates non- 
chalantly. “I never did get much from 
statistics. All I know is that this isn’t 
a serious threat.” Serious or not, the 
Seaboard is almost certain to protest 
the merger when the ICC’s hearings 
reopen this month. 

Elsewhere, Smith is uneasy about 
the St. Louis-San Francisco’s bid fo1 
control of the Central of Georgia, 
which he fears may endanger the Sea- 
board’s through traffic over the Cen- 
tral of Georgia between Florida, and 
Atlanta and Birmingham. If the ICC 
approves the stock sale, Smith wants 
Seaboard to share in the control of the 
road. The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio and 
Illinois Central have raised similar 
objections to the deal, a_ situation 
which should bolster Smith’s chances 
for success. 

Elbowroom. If the Seaboard’s for- 
eign relations have grown somewhat 
strained of late, its internal financial 
condition has grown increasingly sta- 
ble. Since 1946, Smith has effected 
for all practical purposes a second re- 
organization of the road. One impor- 
tant phase of it has been to shift the 
bulk of the Seaboard’s funded debt out 
of bonds and into eqi’’*»ment trust obli- 
gations. Today, des. te the $212 mil- 
lion plowed back u:to property im- 
provements since 1946, the Seaboard’s 
$112.8 million funded debt is only 
$15.6 million higher than it was nine 
years ago. Meanwhile, the Seaboard’s 
annual interest charges have dropped 
$300,000. 

Even more important to stockhold- 
ers, the elimination of the old preferred 
equities and the income bonds, which 
formerly put a lid on dividends, thus 
has given common payouts greater 
elbowroom. Since 1948, when dividend 
payments were resumed, the Sea- 
board’s payout has been increased each 
year, rising from 40c to $4.75 last year. 
Last month, for the second time in less 
than four years, Smith proposed to 
split Seaboard’s stock, this time 2 for 
1. With that to chew on, Wall Street 
began speculating on yet another divi- 
dend boost. 

Smith, however, is making no prom- 
ises. “How can I tell what we’re going 
to do in June?” he asks with an inno- 
cent air.- At least one thing seems 
fairly certain: with accelerated amor- 
tization credits dwindling, Seaboard’s 
dividend growth will probably be less 
rapid in the immediate future—unless, 
of course, the always unpredictable 
South surprises everyone again. 

But Smith seems entirely ready to 
be so surprised. “We believe in the 
future of the South,” he says. “As long 
as the South is growing, we expect to 
be growing with it.” 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


WHAT’S INA 
NAME? 


“Everything from toothpicks 
to ridge poles” is the motto 
today of the company which 
once beat off Ivar Kreuger’s 
powerful invasion of the U.S. 





In the early Thirties, Swedish Match 
Monarch Ivar Kreuger was deter- 
mined to force the entire U.S. match 
industry into his global cartel. Crusty, 
old William Armstrong Fairburn was 
equally determined to ward him off. 

Finally in 1931 Kreuger was able to 
buy 350,000 non-callable preferred 
shares in the holding company which 
controlled Fairburn’s Diamond Match 
Co.,* while other stockholders re- 
ceived 850,000 preferred shares. Yet 
actual operating control of Diamond 
remained in Fairburn’s hands. Nor 
was this the last victory Fairburn was 
to enjoy over the famous international 
confidence man. After Kreuger blew 
his brains out in a Paris hotel room 
in 1932, Fairburn bought back the 
Swede’s interest in Diamond for less 
than 40c on the dollar. 

New Fields. With Kreuger out of 
the way there was nothing to stop 
Diamond’s and Fairburn’s progress. 
Already the biggest U.S. matchmaker, 
Diamond was carefully steered by 
Fairburn into other wood product 
lines. So successful was the late Wil- 
liam Fairburn’s diversification that his 
son and successor, President Robert 
G. Fairburn, 44, last month was able 
to tell stockholders that matches made 
up less than one fifth of the company’s 
$128.8 million sales last year. 

Diamond, which turned out 35% of 
all U.S.-produced matches last year, 
is still the nation’s biggest match- 
maker. But Diamond’s big molded 
pulp products division, working at 
capacity, was itself turning out egg 
cartons, meat packages and the like, 
easily out-sold the match division. 
So did the company’s 106 retail lum- 
ber and building supply yards. On 
these sales, Diamond Match last year 
earned a solid $3.02 a share, well up 
from 1954’s $2.44. 

In the midst of all this growth, some 
Wall Streeters think that Fairburn’s 
chief problem may well be semantic 
rather economic. Matches are a good 
steady business in good times and bad, 
but they do little to arouse that growth 
glint in investors’ eyes. Fairburn, 
however, is a little tired of being asked 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 405g; low, 314%. Dividend (1955): $1.50. 
— 1956 payout: $1.80. Ticker symbol: 
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DIAMOND’S MATCHES: also lumber, egg cartons & cake plates 


why Diamond does not change its 
name. Says he: “When you have a 
known brand name before the public 
for 75 years, you hesitate to lose the 
identity. Our growth record should be 
more important to investors than our 
name.” 

The Record. On the record, Fairburn 
fares pretty well. With the acquisi- 
tion a year ago of General Package 
Corp., with its thriving egg carton 
business to supplement Diamond’s 
own, Fairburn’s company is now the 
leading U.S. supplier in the promising 
molded pulp products field. In addi- 
tion to egg cartons (made of paper- 
board as well as pulp), these products 
include disposable food plates for 
home, factory, school and institutional 


ROBERT FAIRBURN: 
his problem was semantic 


use. Another best-selling item are the 
company’s pie and cake plates for 
bakeries. 

Fairburn regards as_ especially 
promising Diamond’s “Foodtainer” 
line of specially designed containers 
to prepackage fresh meat, fruits and 
other products for mass distribution 
in grocery stores and supermarkets. 
About 15% of the meat sold in the 
U.S. today is prepackaged and the 
proportion is still growing. Says Fair- 
burn: “It is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect this figure to increase to 60% in 
the years ahead.” 

Furnishing raw material for this 
growing wood products empire are 
Diamond's reserves of 2.4 billion board 
feet of timber, mostly in California. 
Wall Street followers of the company 
think Diamond’s timber may well be 
worth some $55-$60 million at current 
market prices. In this sense it consti- 
tutes something of a hidden asset. The 
big 220,000-acre California tract was 
picked up more than 50 years ago, 
when timbér was worth a fraction of 
today’s prices. On its books, Diamond 
carries its entire timber holdings at 
just $2.6 million. Nor is that all 
“Here,” points out Robert Fairburn, 
“we have a source of profit that is 
subject to capital gains taxation at just 
half the rate of the full corporate in- 
come tax.” 

Liquidation. Unlike some other big 
timber-holders, however, Fairburn 
does not plan to put Diamond into the 
paper business, currently one of the 
hottest growth fields in all U.S. indus- 
try. In fact, he has just liquidated 
Diamond’s household paper division 
for $3.1 million in cash and notes, plus 
23,000 acres of valuable northern New 
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York timberland. Reason for the li- 
quidation: “To compete successfully 
in this field,’ Diamond Match brass 
explains, “a high sales volume is nec- 
essary to support the heavy promo- 
tional expenditure required. We 
didn’t have it. So we decided to get 
out.” 

In getting out, Fairburn freed cash 
for other uses. He also expects to im- 
prove Diamond’s slipping profit mar- 
gins, which fell from 18c on the sales 
dollar in 1950 to 13.5c last year. That 
drop was largely a result of the paper 
division’s lacklustre showing. 

Ghost Laying. Fairburn has ear- 
marked part of the proceeds, as well 
as part of the company’s fat $24.4-mil- 
lion cash balances, for expansion. For 
some of the rest of Diamond Match’s 
cash he has another use in mind: 
laying once and for all the famous 
ghost of Ivar Kreuger. Last month 
Fairburn redeemed 150,000 shares of 
the old preferred at $34 a share. 

The remaining 450,000 shares may 
be next to go. “If we are going to call 
the whole works,” says Robert Fair- 
burn, “we will probably borrow 
around $15 million, so as not to get 
strapped for cash. Don’t forget, we’re 
still expanding.” 


CREDIT COMPANIES 


THE WAY UP 


California’s fast-growing 
Budget Finance Plan has big 
dreams of future glory in the 
booming small loan business. 





“We want to hit the top,” Charles S. 
Offer, 43, Budget Finance Plan’s* 
tanned, youthful president was saying 
last month, “and frankly I think we'll 
do it.” 

To judge by past performance, Bud- 
get clearly has much to offer. Less 
than 20 years ago, Budget Finance 
was a two-bit outfit with a single of- 
fice in Los Angeles. Today, it is the 
tenth largest small loan company in 
the U.S., a $28-million-a-year busi- 
ness with 50 offices in 12 states and 
Hawaii, and still growing fast. So far 
this year, Offer has added four new 
offices, one in California (which state 
is the source of nearly a third of the 
company’s business), and three in Ha- 
waii (through acquisition of $6.5-mil- 
lion United General Finance Co., 
Ltd.). This summer he expects to 
open a new head office in Los Angeles. 

Up From Scratch. Actually, Offer 
says, Budget Finance’s 1956 growth 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1955-56) : high, 83g; low, 814. Dividend 
(1955): 40c. Indicate 1956 payout: 40c. 
Ticker symbol: BUG 
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‘ pies a ; 
LOGGING OPERATIONS: 
now papered with $5.6 million 


is more or less typical. Ever since he 
founded the company in 1937, he has 
won about half his business by ab- 
sorbing other companies, half by go- 
ing out and drumming up business 
from scratch. And if, in recent years, 
he has bought more than he has built, 
the explanation is simple: he has the 
money now to do so. “Once you get 
going,” he says, pushing his hand back 
over his thinning hair, “you can’t stop, 
and we don’t intend to.” 

Budget Finance got going in 1937 
when Offer was 24. He had been 
working for a small loan company 
days, and going to law school nights. 
“T had more guts than brains,” he re- 
calls, “and decided to open a business 
of my own. I put a Capital Wanted ad 
in the paper, and ended up with $12,- 
500. For the first ten years after that, 
we were like Topsy. We just grew. 


BUDGET’S BOSS: 
momentum is an asset 


We knew where we wanted to go, but 
business kept popping out all over the 
place. 

“Besides the offices scattered along 
the West Coast, we also had a few in 
the East. When we wanted to borrow 
money, they told us we lacked plan- 
ning, that we didn’t know where we 
were going. We knew all right. We’d 
just got started a little faster than we 
expected. 

“But that’s all over now. For the 
past five years, our financing has been 
adequate, and with more money to 
work with, we have been able to reg- 
ulate our growth, fill in the gaps in 
our territory.” 

Marginal Profits? Last year, small 
loans for “constructive purposes” like 
vacations and funeral expenses made 
up 81% of Offer’s business, with in- 
stalment sales contracts (for autos, 
furnishings, appliances) taking up the 
rest. Budget’s average loan is $500. 
“Anything more than that,” Offer ex- 
plains, “we don’t make any money on, 
what with the restrictions on interest 
rates. On anything under $150, we are 
in the same fix. As it is, we only make 
3% on the average.outstanding loan.” 

On a typical $350 balance carried 
over the course of a year, Offer vol- 
unteers, Budget Finance takes in $72, 
$49.43 of which is absorbed by operat- 
ing expenses, $9.83 by financing 
charges. That leaves a pretax profit of 
$12.74. 

But profit margins in the booming 
small loan business are a matter of 
point of view. Last year Offer made 
$27.9 million worth of loans, grossed 
$3.9 million, and turned a $790,853 
pretax profit. That meant a fat 20°, 
profit margin. After taxes, Budget 
managed to bring down about 12c on 
the dollar to net. 

Straightjacket. But with four grades 
of preferreds in the way, Budget Fi- 
nance common stockholders obviously 
have had to look to big growth not big 
dividends as their compensation. There 
has also been considerable dilution of 
stockholders’ equity involved in the 
company’s expansion. Thus, despite 
constantly rising profits, last year’s 
94c earnings per share were still well 
below the record $1.05 per share 
earned in 1952. Next year, however, 
Offer expects to gross around $6 mil- 
lion, post earnings of around $1.25 a 
share. 

This year, Offer will strike out in a 
new direction. By summer, he expects 
to have a fire and casualty insurance 
subsidiary in operation, and he ad- 
mits he has some other ideas for put- 
ting the company’s $5-million working 
capital to work. “We've got to the 
point now,” he says with evident satis- 
faction, “where companies come to us 
asking to be taken over.” 
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OLIN MATHIESON FINANCIAL EXPERT, JOHN HANES: 


CHEMICALS 


PHILADELPHIA 
STORY 


In the next half decade, Olin 
Mathieson expects to grow 
faster than any chemical com- 
pany ever has grown before. 


INDELIBLY recorded in the annals of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.’s* brief 
history is one singular fact: when Fi- 
nance Committee Chairman John 
Hanes speaks, President ‘Thomas 
Nichols and Board Chairman John 
Olin listen with respect. 

They listened, at any rate, when 
Hanes was working out the intricate 
details of the merger that welded 
Nichols’ Mathieson Chemical and 
Olin’s Olin Industries into a single 
$475-million-a-year outfit back in 
1954. And they undoubtedly were 
listening one day last month when 
Hanes took the dais at a meeting of 
security analysts in Philadelphia. 
Coolly, and with no apparent conces- 
sion to the publicity his words would 
inevitably attain, Hanes issued a flat 
prediction: Olin Mathieson, said he, 
would be grossing no less than $1.2 
billion annually in 1960, twice its $560 
million sales last year. 

Bold Prophecy. There were subdued 
murmurs of surprise verging on dis- 
belief that even so expansion-minded 
a chemical outfit as Olin Mathieson 
could hope to double its sales in a 
mere half-decade. In fact, billion dol- 
lar sales is a goal that only two other 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high 
6474; low, 493g. Dividend (1955): $2. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: 50c quarterly. Ticker 
symbol: OLM. 
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have 
merger strategy up his sleeve? 
said Hanes, 
“closed the circuit on the lines of en- 
deavor it 
growth will be from within from now 
on. 


he had a large and lustrous vision 


U.S. chemical companies have ever 


achieved. Du Pont hit the mark eight 
times, Union Carbide twice. Yet even 
mighty Union Carbide was summarily 
bounced out of the magic circle by 


1954’s recession. 
How, his audience wanted to know, 


did Olin Mathieson expect to achieve 


its lofty goal? 
another 


Did Hanes, perhaps, 
imaginative piece of 
No, 
had 


Olin Mathieson 


expects to pursue. Our 


Nevertheless, he added, Olin Ma- 
thieson, the U.S.’s fifth-ranked chem- 
ical giant (after du Pont, Carbide, 
Eastman Kodak and Allied Chemical), 
forecast earnings of $47.7 million in 
1956, no less than $81.3 million in 
1958. By 1960, he went on, Olin Ma- 


thieson expected to ring up profits of 
$111.4 million, more than twice the 
$44.6 million it earned in 1955. 

If Olin Mathieson actually can dou- 
ble its sales and earnings in the next 
five years, it will have done what no 
other comparably large chemical com- 
pany has been able to do during even 
their lushest years to date. Between 
1950 and 1955, most of Olin Mathie- 
son’s chemical competitors were well 
satisfied with far more modest gains 
than Hanes foresees (see table). The 
lone exceptions: Monsanto, which 
partly merged its way to extraordi- 
nary growth (with Lion Oil in 1955), 
and Olin Mathieson itself, which did 
likewise (with E. R. Squibb in 1952, 
Blockson Chemical and Brown Paper 
Mill Co. in 1955). 

Costly Business. Meanwhile, other 
chemical companies were not exactly 
standing still. Du Pont, for instance, 
has spent a whacking $1.2 billion on 
new plants since the end of World 
War II. Union Carbide kicked in $1 
billion-or-so of its own. Dow and Al- 
lied Chemical pumped $700 million 
and $600 million into their respective 
postwar expansion programs. In each 
case, sales shot up—but at nowhere 
near the pace Hanes expects of Olin 
Mathieson. In each case, moreover, 
earnings lagged noticeably behind 

The reason, as Wall Street’s an- 
alysts have long ago discovered, is that 
“expansion from within” almost in- 
variably incorporates a built-in penal- 
ty—an inescapable drag in the profit 
column. Union Carbide, for example, 
has increased its earnings only 24% in 
the past five years, simply because de- 
preciation charges on its spanking- 
new facilities rocketed from $33 mil- 
lion in 1950 to more than $106 million 
in 1955. 

Monsanto’s write-offs totaled $23 
million vs. less than $10 million five 


FABULOUS FUTURE? 


In the next five years, Olin Mathieson expects to grow like this . . . 


Sales 
(in millions) % 
Change 
$560 $1,200 +114 


du Pont 

Union Carbide 
Eastman Kodak 
Allied Chemical 
Olin Mathieson 
Monsanto 

Dow** 

American Cyanamid 


$1,298 $1,909 
758 1,187 
458 714 
408 629 
207* $60 
227 522 
340 47\ 
322 45! 


(in millions) 
955 
$44.6 
. . « But this is how the big chemical companies fared in the 1950-1955 half- 
decade, their period of lushest growth: 


fn lens) 
millions 
1950 1955 


% 
Change 
4-127 


1 
$iits 


(in millions) 
1955 


1950 
$307.6 $431.6 
140.8 


113.7 

61.9 85.6 

41.2 52.1 

19.9* 44.6 4-128 

26.2 42.2 + 73 
37.4 + 10 


33.8 
33.7 38.7 + 15 


% Change 
+ 40 
+ 24 


+ 38 
+ 26 


* Pro-forma totals for Mathieson Chemical and Olin Industries. 


** Figures ore for fiscal years ending May 31. 











Brainstorming 


Two thousand years late, manage- 
ment is finally catching up with 
Plato and Aristotle. These two 
fathers of creative thinking would 
nod benignly if they could see how 
hundreds of modern businessmen 
sit in carpeted conference rooms 
learning how to use their brains. 

This mass prodding of executive 
gray matter is not intended to make 
highbrows or intellectuals out of 
management men. None of the re- 
cipients of these courses in mental 
gymnastics have yet come up with 
a good novel, a good piece of music, 
a new theory of economics. 

The creative vineyards in which 
these gents are toiling grow ideas 
on how to save money, how to cut 
costs, how to improve the product, 
how to satisfy the consumer, how 
to bring a smile to the stockholder. 

The current trend towards brain- 
picking is simply a reaffirmation of 
a lost virtue of business manage- 
ment. Executives were always sup- 
posed to be paid for thinking, but 
the modern boss has been so 
chained to his desk by mounting 
details that he hasn’t had a chance 
to exercise his noodle for anything 
but immediate problems. Henry 
Ford, the elder, believed that feet- 
on-desk, eyes gazing out the win- 
dow should be a highly compen- 
sated pursuit for executives. 

The story is told that Ford was 
taking some businessmen on a tour 
of his expanding establishment. 
They came upon a man bent over 
his desk, totally absorbed in a mass 
of paper work. “This man is a vice 
president. I pay him $15,000 a year. 
He works.” The group then came 
upon another executive. He had a 
clean desk. He was just sitting, 
looking out on the River Rouge 
plant. “He’s also a vice president,” 
Ford said. “I pay him $50,000 a 
year. He thinks.” 

The new look in creative think- 
ing for businessmen is not a feet- 
on-desk revival. It’s a group tech- 
nique, a collective pooling of ideas 
to solve specific problems. 

Take the training session that 
took place in a conference room at 
Hotpoint Company in Chicago re- 
cently. To a stranger, the sight of 
20 executives sitting around a table 
babbling nonsensical phrases in 
rapid succession might be a bit un- 
settling. But the men were going 
through what’s called “brainstorm- 
ing.” The procedure is simple but 


LABOR RELATIONS 





productive. The 

attendees are 

presented with 

a problem, and 

are asked to 

suggest any- 

thing that 

comes to mind. > 
There’s no cen- 
sorship, no fun- 
poking. It’s free wheeling, free 
association. 

At Hotpoint, the problem at hand 
wasn’t high level. In fact, it dealt 
with a very prosaic poser. It seems 
that every week the company re- 
ceives about 20,000 small parts from 
a supplier, and these items are 
packed in narrow, eight-inch long, 
circular tubes. The material is tak- 
en out by hand, and the tubes 
thrown into the garbage can. A 
plant manager passing this heap 
one day thought that some good 
use could be made of these discards. 

So he called a “brainstorming 
session.” A dozen engineers and 
production people were called to- 
gether, shown the scrap tube and 
asked, “Can we use these discards 
and save some money?” Being old 
hands, they immediately started a 
stream of verbal sputter. The silly 
stuff came first. “Fill ’em with ice 
cream.” “Make giant salt shakers 
out of them.” “Make cardboard tele- 
scopes.” In 12 minutes there were 
156 suggestions. Each was written 
on the blackboard. Of these, 151 
were useless. But five were prac- 
tical. The scrapheap of cardboard 
tubes is gone. 

This kind of group attack applied 
to business problems is now being 
used daily in a wide variety of es- 
tablishments. An advertising agen- 
cy wants to get an angle on how to 
use a product. By brainstorming, 
71 ideas came up in 12 minutes. A 
company wants to expand into a 
new field. Big brass is called to- 
gether and the men “yak-yak” 
without seeing rhyme or reason. 

Perhaps a company has a proxy 
fight on its hands. How to meet the 
charge of the raiders? The Board 
of Directors is called together for a 
new kind of meeting. They don’t 
sit, ponder, deliberate in formal 
proceedings. They take their jack- 
ets off, relax in their chairs, and 
give out with rambling thoughts. 
In 30 minutes there are at least a 
half dozen methods of counter-at- 
tack through brainstorming. 


Lawrence Stessin 

















years earlier. Over the same period, 
Allied’s $13 million and Dow’s $22 
million in annual depreciation charges 
have increased to $46 million and $73 
million respectively. (Dow’s deprecia- 
tion charges, in fact, were roughly 
twice its net profits last year.) Small 
wonder, then, that the chemical com- 
panies’ reported earnings have failed 
to keep pace with sales. 

Plus & Minus. Olin Mathieson, how- 
ever, charged off less than $20 million 
to depreciation in 1955, an uncommon- 
ly low figure for an expansive chem- 
ical-maker. The reason is that its cor- 


| porate growth has been achieved more 
| through mergers than by sinking huge 
| sums into new plants. Now, however, 
| Messrs. Nichols and Olin have jelled 


plans to build a $120-million, 60,000- 
tons-a-year aluminum plant on the 
Ohio River. The big question is 


BONDING ALUMINUM SHEETS: 
a built-in penalty 


whether, in so doing, they have not 
also set a brake on the swift buildup 
of profits Hanes foresees. 

Refore the. Philadelphia meeting 
broke up, John Hanes intimated that 
he still had a few items hidden in his 
famed bag of fiscal tricks. “The era of 
merger and acquisitions for us,” he 
said, “has ended.” But, he added al- 
most as an afterthought, Olin Mathie- 
son might make possible exceptions— 
if a transaction could be carried out in 
cash, rather than by issuing common 
stock. 

The analysts quickly picked up that 
afterthought, and did some guessing of 
their own. “I figure there would have 
to be a merger or two in there some- 
where,” said one. “It wouldn’t sur- 
prise me if John Hanes expects to get 
a lot more mileage out of those ‘pos- 
sible exceptions’ than he lets on.” 
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IN NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC? 


Because people all over New England’s largest 
electric system are using greater amounts of electric 
power to run their homes, factories and businesses — 


and their requirements continue to go up and up! 


That’s why the System has accelerated its vast 
expansion program. 


At Salem Harbor—built only a few years ago 
and right now one of the most efficient power plants 
in the country—plans are under way for a huge 
addition to make the plant even more efficient. 
Nn EF W EN GLaANWN D 
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Hustle and action are keywords in today’s re- 
surging New England where new industries (as well 
as long established ones) are finding the world’s 
greatest collection of industrial research brains and 
facilities —and the kind of labor you have dreamed 
about — skilled, able and proven. 


All this means good living and profit to Neu 
Englanders — and profit, too, for the farsighted folks 
in other sections of the country who have investments 
in New England business and industry. 
oS FF 2 FT 2. 
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-— YOUNG BULL— 


Tuts pint-sized security analyst, 
pouring over the 1955 annual re- 
port of the Purex Co., needs no 
one to explain it to him. He is 
10-year-old Leonard Ross, of Tu- 
junga, Calif., the biggest surprise 
yet to pop up on NBC-TV’s The 
Big Surprise, the King Kong of 
quiz shows (sponsored by Purex) 
which offers a top prize of $100,- 
000. His chosen category: the 
stock market. 

Son of a Los Angeles C.P.A., 
and a licensed radio “ham” at the 
age of eight, Leonard came to the 
attention of Surprise Producer 
Louis G. Cowan when officials of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
wrote that the boy had made fre- 
quent visits to the exchange, 
asked loads of questions and, for 
one so young, had a phenomenal 
knowledge of the market. Cowan 
brought him to New York, asked 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane to quiz the boy on his com- 
mand of the subject. The big 
brokerage’s report: “Amazing!” 

Before time ran out during his 
debut on Surprise last month, 
Leonard, calm, poised and ex- 
tremely well-spoken, correctly 
answered: 1) What are the three 
biggest stock exchanges in the 
U.S.? 2) Where did the founders 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
first meet? 

The answers were good for a 
total of $200. With special per- 
mission from his junior high 
school principal, Leonard, who is 
already thinking about a career 
in the diplomatic corps, was back 
the following week, promptly 
ran his earnings up to $10,000. 
Says his principal: “That boy will 
have no trouble making up his 
lessons.” 











WALL STREET 





BREAK FOR 
JUNIOR 


New York has now become 

the eleventh state to make 

gifts of stock a practical way 
of endowing Junior. 


Srocxs for the kiddies? Sure, why 
not, say a good many parents and oth- 
er would-be givers. So a gift of 100 
shares of company ABC is made and 
duly registered in Junior’s name. Per- 
haps somewhat later the donor dis- 
covers that ABC Corp. is not doing so 
well, decides the youngster’s interests 
might be better served by a switch to 
XYZ Corp. But more often than not, 
the switch cannot be made. As the 
donor soon discovers, he has made an 
irrevocable gift. For better or for 
worse, the stock is “frozen.” 

Escape Hatch. Last month, in New 
York at least, such well-intentioned 
donors of stock to minors got a break. 
New legislation made New York the 
eleventh state* to provide an escape 
hatch through which they can act to 
protect the interests of junior stock- 
holders. 

Under Article 8-A of the Personal 
Property Law, approved by Governor 
Averell Harriman, donors of stock to 
minors may now sell or switch stocks, 
collect dividends. The terms of the act 
still provide that such gifts of stock to 
underage citizens are irrevocable, but 
they give the donor a lot more free 
rein in assuring himself that Junior’s 
portfolio is so managed as to take ac- 
count of changing conditions. 

Until now, the only way a donor of 
stock to a minor has been able to pro- 
tect his gift in New York has been to 
have himself appointed a guardian of 
the gift, or to set up a trust to manage 
the gift. Either way, the donor found 
himself enmeshed in bothersome and 
expensive red tape. Even at that, any 
reinvestment plan was subject to cum- 
bersome restrictions. 

Under New York’s new legislation, 
no limit is set on the amount of a 
gift. But it must be in the form of se- 
curities, and not in cash or any other 
form of property. Gifts worth up to 
$3,000 (or $6,000 if given by a married 
couple) in any one year are free from 
state gift taxes. But there is no rul- 
ing yet on how income from the gift 
will be taxed. 


*Other states which have enacted such 
legislation: California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin. Similar measures are pending in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Maryland, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Arizona and Missis- 
sippi. 


Tomorrow's Investors. Wall Streeters 
are understandably elated over this 
new step to broaden the base of stock 
ownership among tomorrow’s inves- 
tors. Observed the New York Stock 
Exchange’s President Keith Funston, 
who has long plumped for just such 
revisions of the law: “There is no bet- 
ter way to provide our children with 
an intimate knowledge of the way our 
business system works, than by giving 
them an actual ownership interest in 
one of our leading corporations.” 


HISTORY AT 
POST 12 


W hile Ford and the New York 
Stock Exchange got together 
at last, over-the-counter deal- 
ers were nursing their losses. 


Tue carefully-arranged ceremony was 
all but smothered by eager brokers 
when Ford Motor Co.,* the U-S.’s 
second largest automaker, made its 
long-awaited debut on the Big Board 
last month. At Post 12, the center of 
the hoopla on the New York Stock 
Exchange’s floor, Vice President Ben- 
son Ford contributed some flurry of 
his own to the affair. After thirty 
years as a family affair, he announced, 
Ford now claims the U.S.’s_ third 
largest corporate stockholder family. 
Altogether, said he, there were now 
“more than 350,000” Ford owners, a 
number exceeded only by the roster 
of stockholders boasted by American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. (1,409,000 
at latest count) and General Motors 
Corp. (538,000). 

“EF” Forward. Ironically enough, 
Ford’s big day started with a routine 
bid for Chrysler, not for Ford stock 
at all. Only after 58 other trades, did 
Ford’s “F” symbol appear on the tape, 
to an eruption of cheers from the floor. 
An $80,600 purchase of 1,300 shares— 
at 62—by Joseph Middlebrook, of 
Harris, Upham & Co., touched off bar- 
gaining that moved 5,800 Ford shares 
in the first hour, and 11,100 during 
the day. 

To many a veteran floor trader, the 
“F” symbol brought back old mem- 
ories. Fleischmann Yeast Co. held 
the symbol from 1924 until 1929, was 
succeeded by Fox Film (now 20th 
Century-Fox), which had it from 
1930 to 1935. Last holder: Consoli- 
dated Aircraft, which took “F” over 
in 1937, kept it until the corporation 
was absorbed by General Dynamics 
in April, 1954. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56); 
high, 63%; low, 60%. Adjusted dividend 
(1955): $3.27. Indicated 1956 payout: $2.40. 
Ticker symbol: F. 
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Military Projects 
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TV Picture Tubes Parts and Materials for Industry Devices for Electronic Equipment 


They set new records in 1955 


These customers bought a record-breaking total of 
goods and services from Sylvania /ast year 





During the past year, millions of in- 27,000 employees (including nearly 
dividuals and organizations bought 2,000 scientists and engineers) are ae OF aa a 
$307,371,315 worth of Sylvania meeting a steadily growing demand 1955 1994 ‘ 
goods and services, making 1955 a for their products in the fields of ~ <a wage ae ed 
record year in the company’s 54-year _lighting, radio, electronics, televi- EARNINGS PER om Rie: 
history. sion and atomic energy. COMMON SHARES 864.29 ass 

In fact, so many customers are As new electrical and electronic RESEARCH & ENGINEERING 
served by Sylvania that 43 plants products are developed in the years a mm of - a. “ga —hmmnag 
and 16 research laboratories in 11 ahead, and existing products are Seupenn’s Glee oa. a 
states, plus 25 sales offices and 16 put to work even more widely, 


‘ ? . ANNUAL REPORT 
warehous ee + , : aay th 
hei houses, are now needed to fill Sylv ania will play om ever enceens Copies of the 1955 Annual Report can be obtained 
their demands. ing role in the Electrical-Electronics by writing Public Relations Department, Sylvania 


In 40 communities throughout Industry—“the world’s most promis- —— a ee eee Se 
the nation, Sylvania’s more than _ing technological revolution.” ayers 


WZ SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc,, 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 
Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Building, St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P. Q.; 
Sylvania International Corporation, 14 Bahnhofstrasse, Coire, Switzerland. 


LIGHTING * RADIO © ELECTRONICS * TELEVISION *¢ ATOMIC ENERGY 
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Lh the 
Presbyterian Village of Detroit... 
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Lhoughiful design provides new conyort and syety 
Jor the aged / 


THE ONLY NAME 
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Eljer fixtures play an important role in this 
totally new concept in “homes for the aged”! 


Gone are the frightening, austere buildings . . . 
the impersonal dormitory life. In their place is a 
warm, inviting small-town atmosphere . . . a real 
community to brighten the “sunset” years of 
their lives. 

Choosing the Eljer Legation Bath is typical 
of the advanced thinking that developed this 
project. The Legation permits a “sitting” shower, 
reclining bath and even a foot bath! The new 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Smith, Hinchman and Grylls, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


Walter L. Couse & Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


-_ 
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YOU NEED TO KNOW 


6”-wide side rim seat makes it easier and safer 
to enter and leave the bath. 

Eljer fixtures in cast iron, formed steel, and 
vitreous china are used throughout the project. 
And you can be certain that after decades of use, 
they will still remain lustrous and beautiful. 

When you consider plumbing for any need 
. . . look to Eljer. For specifications and facts on 
this job-proved line of fixtures and fittings, write: 
Eljer Division of The Murray Corporation of 
America, Three Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. 


PLUMBING CONTRACTOR 


Griffin Bros. 
Redford, Michigan 


Fixtures for every plumbing need 


FLIER 


Oiviston OF THE CORPORATION OF AmERICA 
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IN PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Since Jan. 18, when Foru _rsit of- 
fered its stock at 64%, the shares had 
been undergoing a “seasoning” period 
of over-the-counter trading. The price 
shot up quickly to 7034 and then be- 
gan slipping down as far as 59%. 
Over-the-counter dealers dealt in the 
stock at first for the seven-firm 
underwriting syndicate on a straight 
commission of 25c a share. 

Later, selling for their own ac- 
counts, most took losses because of 
the stock’s decline. Many dealers 
were glad to give up handling Ford’s 
10.8 million shares, but the seasoning 
had the desired effect: Ford prices 
varied little more than two points in 
two weeks once they were listed on 
the Exchange. 

Evangelism. For $2.6-billion-assets 
Ford, its new spot in Wall Street’s 
limelight looked increasingly attrac- 
tive. For one thing, Ford’s inclusion 
in the Big Board’s highly-publicized 
transactions will provide a valuable 
new means of advertising. And the 
company may well hope that its new 
owners will provide a valuable corps 
of stockholder-evangelists. 


FOOD 


FISCAL CREAM 


National Dairy Products piles 

up record earnings for 1955, 

wisely plans to increase its 

margin of profit through cap- 
ital improvements. 


Late last month, E. E. Stewart, presi- 
dent of National Dairy Products Corp.* 
served up a high caloric dish of fiscal 
cream to his company’s 64,841 share- 
holders, and promised more of the 
same to come. 

Net income, he told them, had risen 
for the fourth successive year, hitting 
a record $40.3 million in 1955, up 7.9%. 
Even “despite a $10.5 million drop in 
sales to the Government under the 
price support program,” National 
Dairy’s net sales also rose some 4.1%, 
to $1.26 billion. What was more, added 
vice president George H. Rutherford, 
the uptrend in earnings had continued 
all through the first three months of 
this year. By all signs, he ventured, 
National Dairy would net even more 
than the $8.4 million it banked in the 
March quarter last year. 

With such varied products as its 
Kraft food line, candies, jams and jel- 
lies, vegetable oil and the like, National 
Dairy hardly classifies any more as a 


“Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 4354; low, 345%. Dividend (1955): $1.60. 
— 1956 payout: $1.60. Ticker symbol: 
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FORD MOTOR STOCK GOES ON BIG BOARD: 


pure and simple dairy company. In no 
small measure, its steady growth and 
nourishing diet of earnings owe to 
such diversifying efforts. But a big 
contributor to this prosperity is also 
the heavy capital outlays made to in- 
crease efficiency and to hike the 
firm’s profit margin. They have pro- 
duced demonstrable results. Thus Na- 
tional Dairy’s operating income last 
year equaled about 9% of sales, com- 
pared with 8.2% in 1954. 

In the food business, where margins 
are short, such big outlays are not 
lightly made. But late last year, Na- 
tional Dairy’s board approved capital 
expenditures of some $47 million, $42 
million of which will be spent this year. 
[Last year, $38.8 million was spent.] 
Altogether, Stewart estimates that Na- 


DAIRYMAN STEWART: 
for investors, a high caloric dish 


will investment lead to evangelism? 


tional Dairy’s total bill for improve- 
ments over the next five years will 
total no less than $200 million. Most 
of it will come out of either deprecia- 
tion reserves, which totaled $172 mil- 
lion as of December 31, or from Na- 
tional Dairy’s $214 million in earned 
surplus. 

For an automaker or steel producer, 
such expenditures might not seem 
great at all. But in the food business, 
they represent an important chunk 
of normal profits. Yet with the na- 
tion’s rapidly expanding population, 
and a national annual food bill expect- 
ed to reach $100 billion by 1965, as 
against $68 billion last year, Stewart 
feels that National Dairy has only one 
option: to expand. 


COAL 


PIPELINE 
TO PROFIT 


After five years of experi- 
ment, imaginative Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co. is 
satisfied that moving coal by 
pipeline is the answer to 
rising rail rates. 


In its longtime battle against the ris- 
ing costs of transporting its bulky 
product, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Co.,* the world’s largest bitu- 
minous coal producer, has frequently 
emitted hints that, if necessary, rail 
carriers can be replaced. Five years 
ago, Pittsburgh Consolidation’s imag- 


*Traded NYSE. Adjusted price range 
(1955-56) : high, 44; low, 3244. Adjusted divi- 
dend (1955): $1. Indicated 1956 payout: $1.20 
Ticker symbol: PBM 
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bankers (see above). 


(totaling $1) in four years. 





BANKING BELLY LAUGH. Like many staid bankers, Philadelphia’s 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank believes in the personal approach, 
preferably through laughter. So when Girard Trust’s 1955 annual report 
flowed off the presses last month, its 7,120 stockholders were treated to 
a bright, readable and cleverly illustrated document. 
sprinkled with a choice selection of cartoons poking fun at banks and 


Actually, even with its light touch, Girard Trust’s report made good 
reading: profits up a tidy 12% to $5.4 million; big boosts in outstanding 
loans, deposits and trust commissions. Even more immediately appealing 
to Girard Trust stockholders: a hike in dividends to $3.20, the fourth such 


“Kidding aside,” observed a Girard Trust vice president, “the best 
stockholder relations gimmick of all is a good profit showing.” 


As usual, it was 








inative President George H. Love, 55, 
went one step further, began experi- 
menting with a short 342-mile pipe- 
line to transport “slurry,” or pulver- 
ized coal and water, near Cadiz, Ohio. 
Last month, hard on the heels of 
another freight increase (up a maxi- 
mum 15c to about $3.30 a ton), Love 
released Pittsburgh Consolidation’s 
annual report. By sometime next 
year, he told stockholders, the big 
mining company expects to have a 
110-mile coal pipeline in operation 
from eastern Ohio to Cleveland. 
What’s more, with an eye to the grow- 
ing demand by utilities for pulverized 
coal, Love is looking over preliminary 
studies for a slurry line from West 
Virginia coal fields to major cities of 
the East Coast. 
“This mew concept,” said he, 
. may be applicable to the trans- 
mission of large tonnages over any 
conceivable distance.” Love added 
that he had offered the uneasy rail- 
roads (who last year grossed more 
than $1 billion on coal haulage) a 
chance to participate. Takers so far: 


““ 
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the Pennsylvania, Nickel Plate and 
New York Central Railroads. 

Love also had some other good 
news for Pittsburgh Consolidation’s 
5,255 stockholders. Rebounding from 
a poor showing in 1954, its worst year 
since 1946, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
increased its sales 13% to $170 million 
in 1955, upped profits by $3 million to 
$14 million, and paid a $3 dividend for 
the fifth straight year. Having split its 
stock 3-for-1 last February the com- 
pany began paying 30c quarterly. 

Pittsburgh Consolidation’s pipeline 
development and other measures to 
strengthen coal’s competitive position 
pared working capital by $9.5 million 
to $85 million in 1955. In January, 
Love put in operation a new 13-mil- 
lion-pounds-an-hour power shovel at 
his Georgetown open pit mine, also 
began to open up a new 2 million- 
ton-a-year mine to supply Olin Math- 
ieson’s proposed aluminum plant on 
the Ohio River. Feeling the money 
well spent, Love told stockholders 
they could expect some more of the 
same this year. 


TEXTILES 


HARD FIGHT 


Figures can be so mislead- 

ing! Example: Celanese last 

year doubled its profits, but 

the company is still a long 

way from the happy days of 
1950. 


Harotp BLANCKE (rhymes with 
hankie), the tall, 51-year-old Presi- 
dent of the Celanese Corporation of 
America*, last month handed his 26,- 
680 stockholders what certainly 
seemed excellent news. Celanese, the 
U.S.’s third largest producer of textile 
fibers (after du Pont and American 
Viscose), and the biggest maker of 
acetates, had upped its sales 20% in 
1955, to $177.5 million. It had boosted 
net income no less than 132% to $15.3 
million. 

Celanese stockholders had been 
especially parched for this kind of 
news. Since 1950, Celanese has fallen, 
and fallen hard, from financial grace. 
In 1950, Blancke had managed to sell 
a whopping $232.5 million worth of 
acetate yarn, chemicals, and plastics, 
netted a whacking $40.4 million. But 
by 1954, sales had bumped down to 
just $148 million. Meanwhile earnings 
on Celanese’s common stock had all 
but disappeared under the burden of 
$93 million in funded debt, more than 
$100 million in preferred stocks. For 
owners of one of Wall Street’s erst- 
while favorite “growth stocks,” the 
comedown had been jolting. 

While 1955 unmistakably was an 
improvement over 1954 for Celanese, 
it could hardly hold a candle to the 
company’s prosperity in the late 
Forties. But the sad fact was that Cel- 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) 


high, 2614; low, 1814. Dividend (1955): 50c 
Indicated 1956 payout: 50c. Ticker symbol 
CZ. 


BOOM & BUST 


Battered by slumps in the textile 
industry and declining demands for 
acetate, Celanese’s sales and earn- 
ings have never regained their 1950 


Sales (Millions of dollars) 


1950: $232.5 1953: $166.0 
1951: $202.6 1954: $147.6 
1952: $166.7 1955: $177.5 


Net Income (Millions of dollors) 


$40.4 


$10.7 
$ 66 
$15.4 


1953: 
1954: 
1965: 


_ 1950: 
1951: 
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THE NEW SPIRIT IN ST. LOUIS was sparked by the con- 
centrated effort of progressive individual and corporate 
citizen leaders. With new trafficways, new housing, indus- 
trial and commercial redevelopment, new schools, new 
health and welfare facilities, St. Louis is ready for dynamic 
growth built on the stable economy of the past. 
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Modern housing such as this now rings the St. Louis business and industrial district, replacing slums. 


UNION ELECTRIC is planning ahead, building ahead, to 
keep ahead of the growing demands for electrical power 
in the territory which it serves. Kilowatt hour sales 
increased 10% per customer during 1955— are expected 
to increase 100% in the next 10 years. Union Electric is ready 
for the new spirit in St. Louis. 


UNION ELECTRIC 
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Nearly half of all the bottled 
beer and soft drinks sold 
are sealed with bottle caps 
made by Crown. 


Hundreds of dairies from 
coast to coast use Crown's 
Dacro Aluminum Caps on 
their milk bottles. 


Many of the best 
known brands of 
glass packed foods, 
cosmetics, toiletries 
and household prod- 
ucts depend on 
Crown for their 
metal closures. 
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CROWN plays an important part in bringing to the households of America 
a host of packaged products that make life more enjoyable and convenient. 


CROWN produces the metal caps which seal an impressive list of 
soft drinks, beer, food, cosmetics, toiletries and many other household 
items. It makes the Dacro aluminum caps used on milk bottles by 
dairies from coast to coast. Machinery and equipment for filling and 
capping soft drinks, beer, food products and milk are also manufactured 
by CROWN. Cans for food, oil, paints, toiletries, chemicals, etc. are 
produced by the Company’s can division. 


Wherever the modern housewife shops, CROWN products are serving 
her. Through constant research and development, CROWN also 
contributes to better living by improvements in the packaging of a vast 
number of products used in the great majority of households. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 1837 © Baltimore 3, Maryland 


“SPRA-TAINER", the original light weight 


Crown is one of the world’s leading 
manufacturers of machinery for bottling 
soft drinks and beer. The Company 
also makes similar equipment for the 
dairy and food industries. 














pressure can, is another of Crown's 
contributions to better packaging. Shav- 
ing creams, cosmetics, dessert toppings, 
insecticides and touch-up paints are but 
a few of the many products which are 
sold in this unique container. 














1 


Two-piece Mason Caps for home 
ing are g the products sold 
by Crown— also “Freeztainer,” the 
plastic container for deep freeze and 
refrigerator food storage. 








Cans for food, oil, 
paint, chemicals, beer 
and many other prod- 
ucts are produced in 
large volume by 
Crown. 


Plants at: Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago, Orlando, Bartow, Birmingham, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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anese’s 1955 showing was not quite as 
reassuring as it looked. A good chunk 
of it, including $4.1 million in excess 
profits tax refunds from the war years, 
was obviously non-recurring. Actual 
profit from the normal manufacturing 
operations: $10.1 million, up just $3.5 
million from 1954’s net, which also in- 
cluded proceeds from sale of about 
$1 million worth of assets. 

Equally disquieting was the com- 
parative view. Such rivals as Ameri- 
can Viscose, American Enka, and In- 
dustrial Rayon have certainly had 
their own troubles over the past five 
years. But all three last year operated 
close to or above their record 1950 
levels. Celanese’s sales, however, are 
still only 76% of those it posted in 
1950, and its net is only 38% as great. 

Acetate, Viscose & Money. The prob- 
lem has been easier to describe than 
to deal with. Basically it is this: Cel- 
anese makes acetate, not viscose. Al- 
though the two products look and 
feel enough alike to be classified in the 
popular mind as “rayon,” there are 
crucial differences. For example: nine 
out of ten cars now ride on viscose 
rayon tire cord, but none ride on 
acetate. Acetate lacks both the high 
tensile strength and the heat resist- 
ance necessary for tires. The same 
thing has kept acetate on the side lines 
in the current boom in rayon staple 
for carpet industry use. For acetate 
also lacks the resilience, the “bounce,” 
that rayon staple has. 

What is acetate’s forte then? Cloth- 
ing, for one thing. Unfortunately, 
however, the textile industry, to which 
Celanese currently makes 70% of its 
sales (American Viscose is only 43% 
in textiles, Enka and Industrial Rayon 
about 30%), is what Wall Street 
euphemistically calls a cyclical (i.e., 
boom-or-bust) industry. Neither its 
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Onc 
CELANESE’S BLANCKE: 
“I don’t retreat. I fight.” 


boom-and-bust cycles, nor the still 
giddier swings of favored 
acetate from 1950 to 1954. Said a 
Celanese executive bluntly: “After 
1950 the textile market went to pot. 
We went with it.” 

“| Don’t Retreat.” No one can say 
that President Blancke went willingly. 
He has made an amazing number of 
valiant attempts to better his com- 
pany’s product, and to develop others. 
Samples: cellulose, extruded acetate 
sheets, transparent packing films, For- 
ticel (a molded plastic for electric 
shavers, telephones, pens), emulsions 
used in rubber-based paints, and tex- 
tile finishes, binders, and adhesives. 
As a result, Blancke has built his 
chemicals and plastics division up to 
the point where it now accounts for 
30% of Celanese’s sales. 

Textiles vs. Chemicals. All 


fashion, 


this has 


ANT: 
a saving 30% carries the burden 


set more than one Wall Streeter to 
speculating that Celanese will eventu- 
ally get out of the textile business al- 
together. To this notion Blancke has 
a blunt, if somewhat emotional, reply: 
“That would imply retreating. And, 
damn it, I don’t retreat. I fight.” 

In fighting back Blancke has mar- 
keted Arnel, a new “miracle” fiber; a 
high twist acetate staple which Cela- 
nese’s boss hopes will open up the 
carpet market to acetate 
rayon; Fortistan-36, which Celanese 
claims has “the highest tensile 
strength of any known fiber,” for use 
in transmission belts, 
hose, and conveyors 

Summing Up. When, if ever, will 
all this activity begin to pay off for 
Celanese’s stockholders? A _ hopeful 
answer was provided recently by a 
company spokesman. “I hesitate to 
project into the future,” said he, “but 
we've come a long way since 1950.” 

Wall Street, however, is not yet 
ready to put Celanese back on its list 
of growth companies in good standing 
Much of the improvement in Celan- 
ese’s 1955 and earnings, they 
have not failed to note, was due to a 
boom year in the textile industry. But 
already this year, the rayonmakers 
have cut back their textile production 
some 25%. Admits one: “Both the 
rayon and acetate markets are soft. I 
don’t think any of us are working any- 
where near full time right now.” 


as well as 


high pressure 


sales 


For Celanese, once more disappoint- 
ed by textiles, the big question 
still unanswered last month: 
Blancke, with 70% of his gross still 
coming from textiles, get his new 
products off the ground fast and fa 
enough to redress the balance of the 
times against Celanese? 


was 
can 


HOLDING COMPANIES 





HARD-HEADED 
HANNA 


As an investor, a miner and 
a shipper, famed, old M. A. 


Hanna has had a banner year. 


CLEVELAND’s 34-year-old $148.8-mil- 
lion M.A. Hanna Co.”* is a closely-held 
company, with hardly more than 3,000 
shareowners despite its strategic posi- 
tion in the steel, coal, iron ore and 
rayon businesses. Nevertheless Han- 
na’s mail room had its work cut out 
for it last month when it came time to 
send out 1955 annual reports. For 


*Traded over-the-counter Price range 


(1955-56): Class A common (non-voting): 
high, 129; low, 109; Class B common (voting): 
high, 134; low, 116. Dividend (1955): $2 plus 
$1 extra. Indicated 1956 payout: $2 plus extra 
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PRIZE PORTFOLIO 


The M. A. Hanna Co.'s investments, carried on its books at only $55.4 
million, were valued at $327.2 million on March 22, 1956. 


STOCK 


NO. OF SHARES OWNED BY HANNA 


MARKET VALUE 





NATIONAL STEEL 
PITTSBURGH CONSOL. COAL 
PITTSBURGH CONSOL. COAL 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON 

JERSEY STANDARD 
SEABOARD OiL 

HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 
ALGOMA STEEL 

PHELPS DODGE 

ODDS & ENDS 


2,001,390 
2,263,659 


482,256 
187,500 
191,400 
69,500 
80,000 


*As of December 31, 1955 


Hanna, as is its custom, mailed out not 
only its own report but those of Na- 
tional Steel, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal and Industrial Rayon as well. 
Reason: Hanna’s bulging portfolio of 
blue chip securities (see table) con- 
tains, among other choice holdings, 
enough shares in the three big com- 
panies to constitute control. 

Cool Million. In the bull market year 
of 1955 Hanna investors had few rea- 
sons to feel left out. As a stockholder 
itself, Hanna received dividend checks 
totaling $12.5 million, a cool $1 million 
more than in 1954. Thus the company, 
which regularly relies on dividend in- 
come for almost two-thirds of its total 
earnings, made record-high profits of 
$15.6 million for the year, against 
$12.8 million in 1954 and $14.1 million 
in its previous peak year, 1951. 

Better still, by last month the mar- 
ket value of Hanna’s holdings was up 
$73.6 million over 1954, to $327.2 mil- 
lion. Added to Hanna’s working capi- 
tal, the investments are worth about 
$114 a share of Hanna’s common, or 
just about as much as the average 
going price for the stock. But besides 
Hanna’s stake in the fortunes of other 
companies, its stockholders also share 
in the profits of Hanna’s own oper- 
ations, which normally contribute 
about one-third of net profits. 

22% More. Last year these oper- 
ations, with the exception of a 7% drop 
in Hanna’s hard coal output, were all 
on the upswing. Hanna’s Great Lakes 
coal carrying division hauled nine mil- 
lion tons, 23% more than in 1954; its 
iron ore division produced a solid 14 
million tons, 22% more than the year 
before. The ten vessels in its Great 
Lakes cargo fleet hauled 5.4 million 
tons, mostly iron ore; its ocean ship- 
ping division hauled 4.5 million tons. 
From its operating divisions, Hanna 
earned an operating profit of $16.1 
million before taxes. 

Hanna’s acting chairman is George 
H. Love, who doubles in brass as 
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$1,885,000 3%% debentures 
341 18 


% (March 22, 1956) 
27 $146,101,470 
35 93,375,934 
1,922,700 
16,518,355 
0.7 27,998,719 
5 11,250,000 
7,943,100 
8,306,250 
5,809,600 

7,957,250* 


president of Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal. Love took over after George M. 
Humphrey moved to Washington as 
President Eisenhower’s Secretary of 
the Treasury. For Love, running Han- 
na is no mere matter of idly slicing 
open dividend envelopes and waiting 
for supplementary income to trickle 
in from the shipping, coal and iron ore 
divisions. Last year Love expanded 
Hanna’s traditional operations and 
added a new one: nickel smelting. His 
new plant near Riddle, Oregon started 
up at 50% of capacity last year, pro- 
duced 6.5 million pounds of ferro- 
nickel (43% nickel) while working its 
way up to full capacity. Love also 
opened a new iron ore property near 
Coleraine, Minnesota, which is ex- 
pected to build up to a 900,000-ton an- 
nual capacity this year. 


RAILROADS 


MILESTONE 


Thanks to a more varied 
freight business and a scrub- 
bed-up balance sheet, the 
Bangor & Aroostook is pay- 
ing regular dividends again. 


Last month Curtis M. Hutchins, 48, 
president of Maine’s 602-mile Bangor 
& Aroostook Railroad Co.,* which is 
to Maine’s famed potatoes what the 
Chesapeake & Ohio is to West Vir- 
ginia’s coal, made a proud announce- 
ment. The company, Hutchins said, 
would mail a 60c quarterly dividend 
to its 885 stockholders in June, put- 
ting the stock on a regular dividend 
basis. If earnings continue to hold up, 
Hutchins added, the road might well 
throw in a 1956 year-end extra. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 5514; low, 30. Dividend (1955): 5% in 
stock. Indicated 1956 payout: $2.50. Ticker 
symbol: BNK. 


For stockholders, who had begun to 
fear that prosperity was passing them 
by, the news was extra welcome. They 
have not seen a regular dividend since 
1939, and not even irregular ones, ex- 
cept for $1 in 1950 and 5% in stock 
last year. 

Potatoes. In an industry beset with 
more than its share of jolts, the BAR*+ 
has ridden an especially bumpy road 
Its No. One freight item and meal 
ticket extraordinary are Maine’s 
world-famed Aroostook County po- 
tatoes, which once made up as much 
as 40% of Hutchins’ freight revenues. 
With the potato crop moving down out 
of Maine between December and 
April, Hutchins was hardpressed to 
make anything even faintly resem- 
bling a profit during the rest of the 
year. Since 1953, however, due large- 
ly to a 40% output expansion at Maine 
mills of the Great Northern Paper Co., 
rising pulp and newsprint shipments 
have taken some of the slack out of 
the summer slump. 

Hutchins further helped iron out the 
summer valleys in his revenue charts 
by working out a deal to lease 15 
superfluous diesels to the Pennsyl- 
vania during the summer months. He 
made a similar deal with the Pacific 
Fruit Express for his 1200-unit refrig- 
erator car fleet. Last year, such equip- 
ment rentals boosted the BAR’s oper- 
ating income by a fat $1.5 million. 

Balance Sheet. Having improved the 
freight and revenue pattern, Hutchins 
turned his attention to straightening 
out the road’s balance sheet. One of 
the reasons common stockholders had 
gone dividendless so long was the 
long list of claimants for cash ahead 
of the common stockholders: interest, 
sinking funds, preferred dividends. In 
rapid succession, Hutchins retired the 
$3.8 million worth of 5% preferred 
stock, with the proceeds from $4 mil- 
lion worth of promissory notes, thus 
saving both taxes and dividends. Then 
he exchanged $10.4 million worth of 
41%% First Mortgage bonds for $8 
million worth of 444% bonds and 29,- 
762 shares of common stock. 

Thus, when prosperity poured prof- 
its of $1.2 million into BAR’s coffers 
last year, the best since 1948, the way 
was clear for Hutchins’ dividend an- 
nouncement. 

Needless to say, Hutchins, like all 
railroaders, still has his headaches. 
But at least they have now been cut 
down to manageable size. With a 
bumper potato crop helping to boom 
February revenues 40% above last 
year’s, Hutchins expects 1956 earn- 
ings to be around 20% better than 
1955’s. “At the least,” purrs he, “we'll 
have profits of $1.4 million.” 


+Rather than B&A, initials which have 
been traditionally tabooed in deference to a 
onetime ampersand-abhorring president. 
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What is the Chemical future 
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for the Glidden Paint Division ? 


Today, terms such as polyesters, copoly- 
mers, polyvinyl acetate and petro- 
chemicals are commonplace in the paint 
industry. For paint has come a long 
way from its “lead-and-oil” mixing days. 
Paint today is a chemical industry! 
Now, markets demand paint products 
rarely even dreamed of a few years ago. 
Typical are the new, long-lasting indus- 
trial finishes such as acid-resisting paints 
and non-yellowing white appliance 
finishes. The vast do-it-yourself market 


SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 
Naval Stores; 
Terpene Chemicals; Resins 


For Consumers; Product Finishes; 
Industrial Maintenance; All Surfaces 
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immediately accepted fast-drying and 
one-coat paints, new colors, plastic 
paints that “breathe.” 


Only companies which are technically 
equipped, such as Glidden, will be able 
to cope with the growing chemical com- 
plexities of the paint industry and benefit 
from the markets for new paint prod- 
ucts. Only companies like Glidden, 
where applied chemistry and research 
are the keynotes, will be able to partici- 
pate in the further development of new 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 
For Food Processors; 
Restaurants; Consumers 


CHEMICALS - PIGMENTS - METALS 


Pigments and Metal Powders 


paint products or chemical materials for 
still newer, more revolutionary paints, 
coatings and finishes. 


Glidden paint chemists are constantly 
at work with the attitude that their only 
limitations are the limits of chemistry 
itself. Thus, we believe the real future 
of “paint” is in many different directions. 
Polyester resins for the manufacture of 
certain types of colored plastics are but 
one example. The Glidden Company, 928 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, O. 


CHEMURGY 
Soybean Derivatives; 


for Industry Grain Merchandising 
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Commercial Credit reports 


ONSOLIDATED net income of the finance companies, insurance 

companies and facturing companies from current operations, 
after payment of taxes, exceeded $26,000,000, the largest in COMMERCIAL 
Crepit’s history. The volume of receivables acquired by the finance 
companies during 1955 aggregated $3,677,241,749, compared with 
$2,467,968,945 during 1954. The 1955 volume of the finance companies 
was larger than any previous year in the Company’s history. 
The outstanding receivables of the finance companies of $1,247,545,835, 
were approximately 50% above similar outstandings on December 31, 
1954, and were larger than for any previous year. 





Gross written premiums of the insurance companies, prior to reinsurance, 
during 1955 were $47,056,317, compared with $33,289,952 for the 
previous year. 

Net sales of the manufacturing companies during 1955 were $117,992,005, 
compared with $113,584,595 during 1954. 

Net income per common share was $5.22 on the number of shares out- 
standing and was larger than for any previous year in the Company’s 
history, and compares with $4.86 per share during 1954. 

The book value of the common shares has increased $12.37 during the 


past five years, and on December 31, 1955 was $37.88. During this five 
year period the Company paid cash dividends of $58,620,448 on its 
common shares, and retained $55,169,440 in the business. Capital funds 
of the Company on December 31, 1955 exceeded $190,000,000 which, 
with $80,000,000 of subordinated unsecured notes, and $25,000,000 
Junior subordinated notes, provided a base of credit for borrowing 
purposes of $295,000,000. The Company held reserves of $117,500,000 
available for credit to future operations, expenses, credit losses and 
earnings. 
We are grateful for the continued use of our facilities by manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and customers, and the continued support of our 
stockholders, institutions and others who have provided our operating 
funds. We appreciate the intelligent cooperation and enthusiasm of the 
officers and employes in the handling of the Company’s operations, 
which made 1955 the largest earnings year in the history of the Company. 
The outlook for 1956 for the Company and its subsidiaries appears 
satisfactory. 
E. C. Wareheim, Chairman of the Board 
A. E. Duncan, Founder Chairman 


E. L. Grimes, President 





Condensed consolidated balance sheets as of December 3], 1955 and 1954 


ASSETS 
CASH AND MARKETABLE 1958 1954 
SECURITIES. .....-cccetes $ 190 532 $ 132 855 034 
RECEIVABLES: 
Motor and other retail....... 816 989 
Motor and other wholesale ... 225 590 720 
Direct loan receivables....... 49 628 455 
Commercial and other 








547 831 264 
110 243 500 
44 493 577 


156 450 891 132 053 574 





659 468 834 621 915 


488 898 40 720 083 
reserve for losses ...... 385 073 12 448 330 
Total receivables, net. . 785 497 781 453 502 


OTHER CURRENT ASSETS... 791 421 
FIXED AND OTHER ASSETS 449 923 15 174 820 
DEFERRED CHARGES..... 995 844 4 088 157 


555 330 $ 955 803 109 


22 231 596 








LIABILITIES 


NOTES PAYABLE, 1955 1954 
SHORT TERM............ $ 790 319 363 162 





ACCOUNTS PAYABLE AND 
ACCRUALS 


US. AND CANADIAN 
INCOME TAXES 


RESERVES 
LONG-TERM NOTES....... 


SUBORDINATED LONG- 
TERM NOTES..... 


NET WORTH: 
Common stock. ........++++ e 


49 047 41 226 


30 175 156 


77 122 2 771 
171 875 737 


105 000 000 2 500 000 


50 155 161 49 852 961 
28 515 984 27 910 552 
111 344 792 98 484 681 


190 015 937 176 248 194 
$1 413 555 330 $ 955 803 109 


Geppbtal GUEGEGS. 2c cc cccccece 
Earned surplus. ..........++. 


Total net worth 











A few facts as of December 31, 1955 and 1954 


1955 1954 
Gross finance receivables acquired $3 677 241 749 $2 467 968 945 





Gross insurance premiums, prior 


to reinsurance...... 47 056 317 


117 992 005 


33 289 952 


Net sales manufacturing companies 113 584 595 








$ 85 124940 $ 
38 663 845 


Gross income—finance companies 75 395 990 


Earned insurance premiums, etc. 43 159 339 


Gross profit— manufacturing 
companies ... 


Investment and sundry income. . 


17 958 054 
3 488 899 


13 957 241 
3 095 755 


1955 1954 





Net income before U.S. and 
Canadian taxes.......... ee 54 197 240 


Less US. and Canadian taxes 


45 391 721 


28 012 310 «= 21: 162 948 





Net income of 
Finance companies. . 15 628 251 
Insurance companies 5 877 336 
Manufacturing companies . . 4 679 343 

Total credited to 
earned surplus....... $26 184 930 
Common shares outstanding, 
end of period ......sesseeeees 


13 949 782 
7 215 929 
3 063 062 





$24 228 773 


6 015 516 4 985 296 





145 235 738 
66 116 446 
24 922 052 


135 608 325 
67 330 721 
20 602 557 


Total expenses and reserves, etc. 
Interest and discount charges. . . 
Provision for past service benefits 


under amended retirement plan 2 283 326 





Cc stock per share 
Net income...... esnteysdase $5.22 $4.86 
US. and Canadian tax on 
i 5.58 4.24 
2.65t 2.60 
37.88 35.35 


° 3.17 3.31 
tDividend increased to annual rate of $2.80 from October 1, 1955 





COM MERCIAL 
CREDIT)PLAN 


ea 


X 
+* 


Offering services through subsidiaries in more than 400 
offices in the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 


3 COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY Boltimore 2, Maryland 


Copies of our 44th Annual Report available upon request 
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AUTO EQUIPMENT 


POLE VAULT 


Gar Wood Industries hopes 
to vault back into the black 
this year with the aid of an 
intriguing, new “wood pecker- 
proof” telephone pole. 





“THERE are sO many uncertainties in 
this business,” said Edward F. Fisher 
in reply to questions about 1956 pros- 
pects for his Gar Wood Industries, 
Inc.,* “that 1 don’t want to make any 
commitments. Talk about ’em after 
you do ’em, and not before.” 

For Fisher, 65, and a member of 
Detroit’s famed Fisher body clan, Gar 
Wood’s uncertainties have been both 
numerous and discouraging. Since 
dropping its Gar Wood motor boat 
line in 1946, the company has concen- 
trated on building machinery and 
equipment for the auto, truck and 
tractor business. A major line: truck 
bodies, including special garbage col- 
lection units. But in these fiercely 
competitive markets, Gar Wood has 
bogged down in red ink during six of 
the 10 postwar years, has paid no 
common dividends since 1946. In 1955 
Gar Wood lost nearly $1 million on 
$29.9 million worth of sales. 

Back in February, however, Presi- 
dent Fisher disregarded his own 
injunction against talking about pros- 
pects. Speaking to restless stock- 
holders in Detroit, Fisher had some 
brightly optimistic things to say about 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) 


high, 954; low, 434. Dividend (1955): none. 
a 1956 payout: none. Ticker symbol: 
GW 


WOODPECKER AT WORK: 
foiled at last by plastic 
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the company’s newest product: a 
lightweight, glass fiber laminate tele- 
phone pole that the company claims 
will, among other things, withstand 
the ravages of woodpeckers. Said he 
happily: “I look forward to very sub- 
stantial business from the new poles.” 

Actually Gar Wood’s 4,590 common 
stockholders could look forward to a 
sales boost from more than wood- 
pecker-proof poles. Already in the 
works are an $1l-million contract to 
build 20-ton truck frames for the 
military, and an order to supply bull- 
dozers for installation on tractors 
made by GM’s Euclid Division. The 
company also last year completed a 
drastic reshuffle of operations and 
management. As all this begins to pay 
off, Fisher predicts, Gar Wood will be 
firmly in the black when it closes its 
books for the fiscal year ending Oct. 
31, 1956. 

But Fisher was reserving his great- 
est enthusiasm for the plastic tele- 
phone poles, a product of Gar Wood's 
brand new Chemical Structural Di- 
vision. “The potential,” said he, 
“staggers me.” 


METAL FABRICATORS 


METALMORPHOSIS 


By neatly changing business- 
es in mid-stream, John Sny- 
der has turned an ailing 
freight car builder into flour- 
ishing U.S. Industries, Inc. 





Tue 61-year-old Pressed Steel Car 
Co., which once boasted high-living 
Diamond Jim Brady as its star sales- 
man, has had a chequered and often 
profitless career as a middling-sized 
manufacturer of railway freight cars. 
Thus when John I Snyder, Jr. left the 
Manhattan investment house of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. seven years ago to take on 
the seemingly thankless job as Pressed 
Steel’s president and board chairman, 
he did not bother to go through the 
usual formality of expressing enthus- 
iasm for the company’s principal 
product line. “The freight car busi- 
ness,” said he flatly, “has been, is now, 
and probably always will be, subject 
to extreme sales fluctuations.” 
Nervous Customers. Rather than re- 
main at the mercy of railroad custom- 
ers, who had an understandably nerv- 
ous habit of putting the clamps on 
their pocketbooks at the slightest sign 
of economic flurries, Snyder decided 
to get out of the freight car business 
entirely. He began shopping around 
for flourishing smaller businesses 
where Pressed Steel’s metalworking 
know-how could be put to profitable 


EX-RAIL EQUIPPER SNYDER: 

he began shopping around 
use. Gradually Snyder picked up 
companies in oil field equipment, 
water transmission gear and fabri- 
cated metal with side excur- 
sions into aircraft components, ord- 
nance, housing and cookware. As his 
new businesses expanded, Snyder sold 
off the freight car plants, in 1954 
dropped the traditional and trouble- 
some line entirely. 

Then, to make the metamorphosis 
official, Snyder did what many an- 
other postwar builder of industrial 
goods combines has_ done: he 
changed the company’s name—to U.S 
Industries, Inc.* 

Last month, Snyder put out his first 
annual report under the new cor- 
porate name. It contained strikingly 
good news for longtime stockholders, 
who had suffered through a seeming- 
ly endless series of deficits in the 
Thirties and Forties. On $81.3 million 
in sales, U.S. Industries turned a rec- 
ord profit of $3.6 million compared to 
$1.6 million in 1954. 

Spilt Milk. There was only one fly in 
the fiscal ointment: freight car build- 
ing, the company’s now abandoned 
business, is in the midst of its own 
fullscale boom. But Snyder is not 
fretting over lost opportunities. This 
year he expects to boost sales a full 
50% to $120 million or more, and he 
has a current order backlog of $80 
million against just $45 million a year 
ago. “Besides,” says he firmly, “our 
new lines are a lot more stable than 
the old one ever could be.” 


items, 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 1614; low, 12. Dividend (1955): 85c 
Indicated 1956 payout: $1. Ticker symbol 
USI 
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Management men everywhere recognize the need 

to hasten business communication. And successful 
ones have learned that the right tools of communication 
provide the means for making this improvement. 


Royal McBee designs and builds the machines and 
methods which help remove red figures . . . make 
black figures blacker. Properly used Royal McBee 
“tools” can spot a loss before it’s serious ... spot a 
profit possibility in time to put sales effort behind it. 


So if costs or sliding profits are keeping solid black 
figures off your financial statement, investigate 
the advantages of business machines 
and systems engineered for profit... 
engineered by Royal McBee. 











SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
Six Months Ended January 31st 1956 1955 


Income from Sales of Products, 
GU, Gaiekak suse sien $46,862,425 $39,387,250 


Net Profit after Depreciation but 
before Federal Taxes on Income $ 6,398,823* $ 2,542,247 
Provision for Federal Taxes on In- 
3,213,324 
Net Profit after Depreciation and 
Provision for Federal Taxes on 
$ 3, 185, 499 $ 1,264,930 


_1,277,317 


Earned per Share—Common Stock 
(1,535,074 Shares)** $1.96 $ .71 


*includes non-recurring income of $378,644, resulting from an 
award in litigation. 

**After giving effect to the Issuance of 191,884 additional shares of 
Common stock in February, 1956, pursuant to a rights offering 
which expired February 15, 1956. 


(Subject to year-end adjustments and audit) 





Me ROYAL MSBEE corporation 


Westchester Avenue, Port Chester, New York 
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LAST STEAMER LEAVES ALCO’S SCHENECTADY SHOPS, MAY 26, 1948: 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


COSTLY LESSON 





nostalgia turned out to be bad business 


Because they underrated technological progress, the venerable 
locomotive builders were roundly beaten at their own game. 


Having learned this costly lesson, they are now busy trying 
their hands at everything from atomic energy to heavy machinery. 


THE almost deserted buildings of Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton Corp.’s* sprawl- 
ing Eddystone steam locomotive 
plant near Philadelphia were echo- 
ing last month to the clang of men 
at work. A small work force was 
putting finishing touches to what may 
well be the last steam locomotives 
ever built in the U.S. When B-L-H’s 
current $9-million, 50-locomotive or- 
der for the Government of India is 
completed, the last U.S. manufacturer 
of steam locomotives will have reached 
the end of the line in its 125 years of 
providing steam-driven motive power 
to the nation’s railroads. 

As such, the event will be of more 
historical than industrial importance. 
On the U.S.’s 224,690 miles of railways 
the diesel engine has long since taken 
over. So much so that the steam loco- 
motive, as far as new orders go, is 
nearly as dead as the dodo, if not yet 
extinct (see chart). 

Comedown. As premier builders of 
the great, smoke-spewing Iron Horses, 
$146-million (assets) Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton and its $104-million com- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 2419; low, 11%%. Dividend (1955): 60c. 
Indicated 1956 payout: 40c. Ticker symbol: B. 
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petitor, Alco Products, Inc.,+ were 
once counted among the aristocratic 
giants of U.S. industry. Today they 
have been reduced by corporate com- 


+ Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 267%; low, 177%. Dividend (1955): $1 
Indicated 1956 payout: $1. Ticker symbol: 
LA. 





Locomotives owned by Class 1 RRs. 
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Once the diese! revolution got under way, the 
old iron horse was quickly retired to posture. 
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placency and technological change to 
struggling industrial goods producers, 
sometimes stretching out a mediocre 
living by building self-propelled guns 
and tanks for the Pentagon and reach- 
ing tentatively toward a future bol- 
stered by 
energy. 

By backing the steam locomotive 
too long and too stubbornly, both 
Schenectady’s Alco and Eddystone’s 
B-L-H came close to running com- 
pletely off the tracks. Not only had 
the two companies long failed to see 
the handwriting on the wall; they had 
failed to believe it when it finally be- 
came inescapably clea 

General Motors first moved into the 
locomotive field in 1930. By applying 
Detroit's mass-production techniques 
to building diesel locomotives, GM 
cleared the tracks for bringing the 
cheaper-to-operate and more flexible 
diesel out of the switching yards and 
onto the main lines. Yet even after 
World War II, Alco and B-L-H were 
still trying to sell a type of motive 
power that had remained virtually 
unchanged for two thirds of a century 
‘Steam,” they advertised as late as 
1945, “is still supreme.” 

New Comers. Far from being su- 
preme, the steam locomotive was al- 
ready on well-greased skids. Between 
1948 and 1953 alone, 23,000 steam loco- 
motives puffed off to the scrap heap 
Only a handful of new ones were or- 
dered to take their place. In 1947, Alco 
clambered on the diesel bandwagon, 
reluctantly followed a few years later 
by B-L-H. But it was too late. Of the 
12,000 diesels produced in those five 
years, more than 8,000 of them bore 
the crest of GM’s Electro-Motive di- 
vision. Fairbanks-Morse,** another 
postwar newcomer to the locomotive 
business, probably sold more diesels 
last year than veteran locomotive- 
builder Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 

Even after seven years, Alco’s Pres. 
Perry Egbert had managed to recap- 
ture barely 14% of the multimillion 
dollar market. Baldwin-Lima-Ham- 
ilton, successor to Eddystone’s proud 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, was 
down to 3% of the market. Beat- 
ing the locomotive-makers at their 
own game, GM had cornered an as- 
tounding 75% of the business. 

Under such conditions, Alco and 
B-L-H could hardly be expected to 
have done well by their stockholders. 
As Forses’ yardsticks reveal, their 
showings have been mediocre at best. 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton’s five-year 
average return of 4.1% on stockhold- 
ers’ equity is hardly better than its 
capital funds would have earned in a 


electronics and atomic 


**Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 
4914; low, 241%. Dividend (1955-56): $1.40 
Indicated 1956 payout: $1.40. Ticker symbol: 
FKM 
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savings bank. That Alco, on the other 
hand, was able to earn a reasonably 
solid 8.9% on investors’ equity was 
due chiefly to its good fortune in de- 
veloping lines of business unconnected 
with the locomotive. 

Helping Hands. Just when Alco 
needed a helping hand most, along 
came the Korean War. Thus by the 
time Perry Egbert moved up to the 
presidency in 1952, Alco was turning 
out hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of military tanks for the Penta- 
gon. At the same time, Egbert and his 
predecessor, the late Duncan Fraser, 
were putting to good use Alco’s know- 
how in building locomotive heat trans- 
fer equipment. Big orders came to 
Alco’s thermal products divisions 
from the Pentagon and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Egbert put this breathing spell to 
shrewd use. He not only built up 
Alco’s diesel locomotive lines and its 
diesel engine business, but he also es- 
tablished a solid foothold in atomic 
energy by constructing nuclear power 
plants and reactors. 

Last month, Perry Egbert was able 
to report encouraging progress. He 
told stockholders that, as the second 
biggest U.S. builder of diesel loco- 
motives, Alco last year sold $48.7 mil- 
lion worth of them to the railroads, 
nearly double the 1954 total. Thus, 
despite loss of nearly $80 million in 
defense orders, Alco was able to end 
1955 with net operating profits up a 
shade to $1.90 a share. Other substan- 
tial items in Alco’s growing roster of 
non-locomotive products: heavy ma- 
chinery, springs and forgings, water 
sewage and industrial pipe, tunnel 
shields (for the third tube of Manhat- 
tan’s Lincoln Tunnel), locks (for the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project). 

Idle Plant. If Alco, by fighting hard, 
has managed to win back a modest 
chunk of the locomotive business, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton and its 21,- 
742 stockholders were less fortunate. 
Last locomotive builder to convert to 
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BREAKDOWN: By the end of 1954 when 

the diesel boom ended, General Motors 

had built an overwhelming majority of 

diesel-electrics in service on North 
American railroads. 
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Alco Products’ postwar sales have 


fluctuated violently . .. 
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diesels, B-L-H was also the last to 
give up the ghost on steam. But short- 
ly after he became chairman in 1950, 
George Adam Rentschler, 63, began 
some belated diversification. By ac- 
quiring new divisions and concentrat- 
ing on non-locomotive lines, Rentsch- 
ler managed to stay in the black—but 
just barely. In booming 1955 B-L-H 
managed to eke out just $1.7 million 
in profits on a hefty $160.3 million 
worth of sales. 

B-L-H’s biggest problem, as Wall 
Street has long been aware, lay just 
outside of Philadelphia: the almost 
empty, 38l-acre Baldwin plant at Ed- 
dystone, once the nation’s biggest 
locomotive plant. By 1956 it has be- 
come a white elephant burdening the 
company with unproductive overhead. 
Rentschler plans to modernize part of 
the old works, where he still makes 
diesel locomotives and heavy machin- 
ery. The rest he finally sold early this 
year. 

Once Eddystone is off his back, 
Rentschler thinks B-L-H can make a 
comeback in the profit column. For 
one thing, he expects the road-build- 
ing boom to give a boost to the Lima- 
Hamilton division’s construction 
equipment line. For another, over the 
past year or so he has tucked a num- 
ber of promising new acquisitions into 
his corporate fold. Among’ them: 
Madsen Iron Works, a heavy road 
construction machinery maker; Ruge- 
de Forest’s line of industrial testing 
and electronics equipment; the Loewy 
Construction Co. and Hydropress, Inc., 
engineers and makers of hydraulic 
presses. 

Old Faithful. But in the final count- 
ing, neither Alco nor B-L-H has any 
intention of getting out of the loco- 
motive business. Alco’s diesel upsurge 
last year accounted forasolid 40% ofits 
$120.6 million worth of sales. B-L-H’s 
brass have high hopes for their loco- 
motive division’s latest development, 
a locomotive with hydraulic power 
transmission in place of the complex 
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FOR SIXTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


Sinclair Sets New High Records 


In 1955, Sinclair Oil Corporation and subsidiaries, for the 


sixth consecutive year, set new high records in: 


I) Production of crude oil 
2) Pipeline and Marine Transportation 
3) Volume of crude oil processed at 7 domestic refineries 


4) Sales of petroleum products 


Net income was $80.709,.954, a gain of 8.1 per cent over 1954's earnings 
+ I g 


of $74.623.256. 





The quarterly dividend rate was lifted in October, 1955 from 65 cents 


to 75 cents per share. 





Long term debt was reduced by $74.5 million to $248.7 million. Ratio 
of long term debt to total borrowed and invested capital has been re- 


duced from 36 per cent to a present figure of 22 per cent. 





Production of crude oil and other liquid hydrocarbons averaged 155.861 


barrels daily, up 7.5 per cent. The vigorous program of exploration 


and production in the United States, Canada, off-shore, Venezuela 


and elsewhere is continuing in 1956. 





Significant improvements in processes and products emerged from the 
Company’s Research Laboratories at Harvey, Illinois and Tulsa, 


Oklahoma. 


Copy of Annual Report on request 


¢ t N CLA i R A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, 
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TUNG-SOL Reports for 1955:.'. . 


Record Sales 

Sales were the highest in the company’s history, with all products 
contributing to a gain of 30 per cent over the previous year. Rec- 
ord production of automobiles stimulated sales of miniature in- 
candescent lamps, sealed beam “Vision-Aid” headlamps and 
flashers, and electron tubes for auto radios. Increased output of 
television sets and radios boosted sales of electron tubes as well 
as TV picture tubes. Replacement, Government and export sales 
also registered gains in 1955. 


Record Earnings 

Earnings increased 55 per cent over 1954—the combined result of 
greater sales volume, a continuing program of mechanization and 
improving efficiency. 

Research 

Again in 1955 research centered around electronics—“the most 
dynamic of all industries.” Development of color TV picture 
tubes, new electron tubes for widening applications in non-enter- 
tainment uses, and advances in transistors received intensive 
study by Tung-Sol scientists. 


Preparation for Growth 

In 1955 Tung-Sol spent $1,730,000 for additions, replacements 
and improvements to plant and equipment, making a total of 
$7,530,000 for property improvement over the last five years. The 
company started construction of a new sealed beam headlamp 
plant at Boyertown, Pa., and purchased a plant at Hazleton, Pa., 
to be used for the production of flashers and related products. 
Separate facilities were set up for making transistors, diodes and 
other crystal products and pilot production of color TV picture 
tubes was started. Expenditures for plant and equipment in 1956 
are estimated at $4,000,000. A material increase in the demand for 
color TV tubes will require still further expenditures. 





SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


1955 1954 
$51,114,549 $39,052,458 
income before federal 
taxes on income. . 6,854,393 4,302,062 
Provision for federal 
taxes on income. . 3,615,000 2,225,000 
Net earnings for year 3,239,393 2,077,062 
Earnings per common 
share (after pre- 
ferred divdends).. $4.65 $3.15 


Working Capital .... $16,013,421 $14,779,665 


For your copy of the 1955 
Annval Report, write to 
Secretary, Tung-Sol 
Electric Inc., 95 Eighth 
Avenue, Newark 4 

New Jersey. 
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electric equipment now used. B-L-H 
is also working on an atomic-powered 
locomotive for the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and lightweight die- 
sels for the new lightweight passenger 
trains currently hailed by optimists as 
a potential answer to the railways’ 
passenger deficit problems. 

Aside from such experiments, the 
market for conventional diesel loco- 
motives still offers a solid if unexcit- 
ing market for the companies already 
entrenched in it. But they are unlike- 
ly ever again to put all their eggs in 
that one basket. Having learned the 
hard way, the onetime locomotive 
makers have become some of the na- 
tion’s most enthusiastic practitioners 
of the rites of diversification. Wheth- 
er, having gained footholds in their 
new lines, they will now be able to 
cut a worthwhile share of the mid- 
century boom for their long-suffering 
stockholders, time alone will tell. 


CHEMICALS 


BETTER THINGS ... 


For their most prosperous 

year ever, du Pont stock- 

holders owe much to General 
Motors. 


“ENGINE CHARLEY” Witson, the U.S.’ 
outspoken Secretary of Defense, once 
was misquoted as saying that what’s 
good for General Motors is good for 
the country.* About one fact, how- 
ever, there is no dispute: what’s good 
for General Motors is also good for 
du Pont, the largest single owner of 
GM stock. 

Thus last month, when E.I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.+ reported how it 
had fared in 1955, it was clear that it 
had once more shared in GM’s good 
fortune. Du Pont itself had, in fact, 
set new all-time records all around: 
sales soared to $1.9 billion, 13% higher 
than in 1954; earnings rose to $9.26 a 
share, up from $7.33 the year before. 
Sharing in du Pont’s prosperity, 
stockholders received $318.6 million in 
dividends, up from $250.3 million in 
1954. 

But du Pont’s traditional “GM bon- 
us” was also bigger than ever before. 
Early in 1955 du Pont had plunked 
down a cool $75 million for still an- 
other 1,000,000 shares of GM com- 
mon, bringing its total holdings to 21 
million shares. Altogether, that vast 
investment contributed a fat $2.75 a 


*Wilson claims that he actuall 
is good for the country is go 
Motors.” 


said, “What 
for General 


+Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
24934; low, 157. Dividends (1955): $7. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $7. Ticker symbol: DD. 
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share to du Pont’s total earnings of 
$9.26 a share. Out of that, du Pont’s 
155,300 shareholders pocketed a boun- 
tiful $7 a share in dividends, more 
than du Pont itself earned in its own 
business. “Better things for better liv- 
ing,” it was abundantly clear, are pos- 
sible not only through chemistry, but 
through a tidy packet of blue chip in- 
dustrial securities as well. 


CHEWING GUM 


DOLLARMINT 


Emily Post notwithstanding, 
Wrigley’s sales curve seems 
to wiggle only one way: up. 





“Our biggest customers,” explained a 
chewing gum manufacturer recently, 
“are juveniles. But,” he hastily added, 
“that doesn’t mean that all gum chew- 


WRIGLEY GUM’S PHIL WRIGLEY: 
his heart was gladdened 


ers are juveniles. Jim Farley, for ex- 
ample, chews 30 sticks a day.” 

Busy Jaws. Unlike chain chewer 
Farley, the Average American steers 
a middle course between marathon 
chewing and total interdiction against 
chewing delivered in haughtily disap- 
proving tones by such ethnarchs of 
etiquette as Emily Post. From sun- 
down to sunup, 365 days a year, 
Americans pop, on average, one stick 
of gum into their mouths every other 
day, for a grand annual total of 28 
billion sticks in 1955. 

In so chewing, they constantly and 
dependably gladden the heart of Philip 
Knight Wrigley, 62, president of Chi- 
cago’s $82-million William Wrigley Jr. 
Co.* Last month no one war surprised 
when Wrigley told his 11,960 stock- 
holders that the company had a good 
year. It always does. Last year was 
the eleventh in a row that the Wrigley 
company had set a new sales record. 
By making and selling nothing else 
but its Spearmint, Doublemint, Juicy 
Fruit and PK brands, Wrigley raked in 
total sales of $86 million, net profits of 
$11.6 million. 

On Wall Street, where Wrigley is 
regarded as the General Motors of the 
gum industry (it sells better than half 
of all the gum chewed in the U.S., and 
a good portion of that chewed over- 
seas), this regular record-setting is the 
least of the fascination in Wrigley’s 
annual reports. By earning a hefty 13c 
on every sales dollar after taxes, the 
company boasts one of the fatter profit 
margins in U.S. industry. General 
Motors, by comparison, counts itself 
lucky to take home 9.5c on every sales 
dollar. Competitors American Chicle 
and Beech-Nut, earning 11.8c and 
5.7c¥ respectively, also did well, but 
could not match Wrigley’s showing. 

Solid Nickel. The package of chew- 
ing gum, unlike the “good five cent 
cigar,” still sells for a nickel, as it has 
since the early Twenties. Yet despite 
these rigid selling prices and con- 
stantly rising costs, Wrigley has kept 
its profit margin high & dry. Reasons: 
rising sales volume, increased effi- 
ciency, substitution of cheaper syn- 
thetic substitutes for chicle (the item 
that puts the chew into chewing gum). 

Philip Wrigley presides over this 
chewing gum empire from Chicago, 
where the gleaming Wrigley Building 
is the pride and terminus of the city’s 
Million Dollar Mile. Only a few miles 
away is Wrigley’s big 50-million- 
stick-a-day plant, and the stadium of 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) 


high, 10342; low, 86. Dividend (1955) $5 
Indicated 1956 payout: $5. Ticker symbol: 
wwy. 


+Beech-Nut margins, of course, are held 
down by its big volume in more competitive 
lines, such as coffee and baby foods 
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the Wrigley-controlled Chicago Cubs. 

In his enviable position as top dog 
of the chewing gum industry, Indus- 
trialist Wrigley so far has shown none 
of the urge for merger and bigness 
that has seized so much of U.S. indus- 
try. He simply wants to stay on top 
of the growing chewing gum market. 
“We should,” said he modestly last 
month, “have another good year. We 
are ahead of our goal of keeping our 
sales growth at least equal to the 
population growth.” 


WALL STREET 


A CHALLENGER 
CHALLENGED 


Last month empire-builder 
Louis Wolfson, challenger of 
many managements, faced a 
bit of criticism of his own 
stewardship. 





THANKS to his heavily publicized rise 
from a medium-sized scrap dealer to 
a bigtime financier and buyer of rich 
but drowsy companies, wavy-haired 
Louis Elwood Wolfson, 44, has become 
one of the most controversial young 
empire-builders in U.S. business. Yet 
for all the drumbeating, most Wall 
Streeters feel that Wolfson’s reputa- 
tion finally must stand or fall on the 
showing of his _highly-diversified, 
$240-million Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corp.* 

Bitter Pill, Last month President and 
Board Chairman Wolfson took both 
his friends and his foes by surprise. 
He announced he was haiving Mer- 
ritt-Chapman’s annual cash dividend 
to $1 a share. The consensus on Wall 
Street was that this action did little 
to brighten the slightly tarnished leg- 
end of Wolfson, the fiscal dragon- 
slayer. Wolfson’s pill for his stock- 
holders was sweetened slightly with 
a 6% stock dividend. But it brought 
Merritt-Chapman’s cash payment to 
its lowest point since 1951. 

The dividend cut made first class 
ammunition for Wolfson’s many crit- 
ics. Their sorest sore point: a promise 
Wolfson had made to stockholders of 
his construction, paint and shipbuild- 
ing company last year at the height 
of his unsuccessful battle to seize 
giant Montgomery Ward. “The com- 
pany,” Wolfson had proclaimed, “has 
a primary responsibility . . . not only 
to maintain the dividend rate but to 
increase the return . . . whenever con- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 265g; low, 18%. Dividend (1955): $2. In- 
dicated 1956 payout: $1 aE 6% stock divi- 
dend. Ticker symbol: MCS. 
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MASTER OF MISC. WOLFSON: 
he was conserving dividends 


sistent with the company’s financial 
condition.” 

Contradiction? Far from maintain- 
ing the dividend, stockholder-cham- 
pion Wolfson has now cut it. How 
does Wolfson explain his apparent 
reneging on his promise? Certainly, 
on the surface at least, Merritt-Chap- 
man had a good year in 1955. Gross 
revenues, bolstered by a series of big 
mergers, rose 130% over 1954 and net 
earnings rocketed 234% to $10.7 mil- 
lion. Due largely, however, to the 
heavy dilution of common stock in- 
volved in the Devoe & Raynolds, 
Marion Power Shovel and other ma- 
jor mergers, earnings per share did 
not keep pace. They rose only 17% 
to $2.42. 

Wolfson’s own statement did little 





Under the Wolfson regime, 
Merritt-Chapman & Scoit's 
profits (colored line) have 
failed to keep pace with 
skyrocketing sales. 
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to clear the confused air. “Share- 
holder interests,” declared he vaguely 
without any serious attempt to cite 
reasons, “can best be served by plow- 
ing a great portion of earnings back 
into the business.” What Wolfson did 
not explain was why he had not felt it 
necessary toe plow back a similar share 
of profits during his earlier years of 
stewardship at Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott. Many Wall Streeters greeted 
Wolfson’s news with a skeptical razz- 
berry, intimated that with the Mont- 
gomery Ward battle now ended, the 
usefulness of generosity to Merritt- 
Chapman stockholders was also over 

Is the far-flung, complex Wolfson 
empire strapped for cash? Though 
Wolfson spokesmen vehemently deny 
that, they do admit that Merritt- 
Chapman requires a period of diges- 
tion after 1954’s vast expansion 
Straw in the wind: this year the 
company plans to shuck off three of 
its smaller, money-losing divisions. 

Perennial. But all this fazed Wall 
Street rumor-mongers not at all. As 
challenger Wolfson braced for his turn 
to run a gauntlet of discontented 
stockholders at M-C&S’ annual meet- 
ing later this month, a seasonal rumo1 
was sprouting again. The scuttlebutt: 
that Wolfson, far from pausing fo 
breath, plans to move in on Avco 
Manufacturing, financier Victo1 
Emanuel’s trouble-bes.., $198-million 
appliance and electronics manufac- 
turing firm. Sniffed Wolfson: “No 
basis for the report.” 


BREWING 


STEP FORWARD 


In adding a seventh brewery 

to its growing collection, Fal- 

staff Brewing comes within 

shooting distance of the in- 

dustry’s coveted third sales 
spot. 


In the brewing industry, middling- 
sized (total assets: $38.4 million) Fal- 
staff Brewing. Corp.* of St. Louis has 
won a reputation as an exceptionally 
fast stepper. During the past three 
years it has passed such big competi- 
tors as Milwaukee’s Pabst and Man- 
hattan’s Leibmann to elbow its way 
from eighth to fourth spot in the in- 
dustry’s beer sales queue. 

Last month, Falstaff took another 
firm step forward. Falstaff’s executive 
vice president, Harvey A. Beffa, jour- 
neyed to Galveston, Texas where he 
closed a deal to buy the 450,000-bar- 


*Traded NYSE. Price ee 


high 175g; low, 15. Dividend (1 : $1. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1. Ticker symbol: FAL 
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Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Reports For 1955 


A Brief Analysis .. . 


Net Tons of Products Shipped... 
Operating Rate (Ingot Capacity) 
Net Income Before Taxes. . 
Income Taxes... . 


Per Common Share . 
Capital Expenditures. 
Total Assets........ 
Working Capital 
Cash and Government Securities .. 


PERCENT 


1954 CHANGE 


1955 


$123,965,758 
784,420 
76.2% 
3,143,694 


$176,732,232 
1,132,437 
98.8% 
15,115,470 
973,000 7,600,000 
2,170,694* 7,515,470 
1.8% 4.3% 

$0.60 $4.31 
6,788,220 3,986,836 
140,569,330 153,255,428 
24,713,170 31,699,615 
5,052,144 13,313,728 


+ 42.6 
+ 44.4 


+ 380.8 
+ 681.1 
+ 246.2 


+618.3 
— 41.3 
+ 9.0 
+ 28.3 
+163.5 


*After refund and adjustments of prior years’ income taxes amounting to $524,000. 


Review and Outlook... 


New records were established for sales, 
shipments and earnings in 1955 as Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company operated at 99% 
of its steel making capacity compared 
with the average for the industry of 93%. 

The improvement in earnings in 1955 
compared with 1954 can be attributed to 
(1) an increase in sales of 42.6%, (2) a 
reduction in the expenses incurred in 1954 
during the completion of the company’s 
major expansion program and (3) more 


efficient operations. 

In the current year, Pittsburgh Steel is 
continuing the progress recorded in 1955. 

The results being realized from the 
65-million dollar Program of Progress and 
the steps now being taken as part of a 
current 15-million dollar Cost Reduction 
and Expansion Program both indicate 
further progress will be made in 1956 
toward improving the company’s earn- 
ings potential. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


District Sales Offices 
Atlanta 

Chicago 

Cleveland 


Grant Building «+ Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 





Columbus Detroit 
Dallas Houston 


Dayton Los Angeles 


New York 
Philadelphia 
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Wonderful things are developing 
in West Central Ohio 


For a complete 


picture... 
geta DP &L 
pW alaltlo| Mm .<-) ole) a1 


~t 


‘West Central Ohio comes sharply 
into focus when seen through the 
“lens” of The Dayton Power and 
Light Company’s 1955 annual re- 
port. It’s a picture of a million people 
who enjoy good incomes—who work 
in healthily diversified industries in 
cities and towns—and who live on 
16,000 farms. These fortunate 
people live well. And naturally, their 
individual use of our services is 
above the national average. 

This report gives you a picture of 
The Dayton Power and Light Com- 
pany’s sound growth, matching 
that of the area. May we send you 
a copy? Just write— 


THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


¥ 
* 


¥ 


| 
xs 
“a ¢ 


THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


BALANCE SHEET 


December 31 


ASSETS 1955 


Property and plant $201,738,000 
Current assets 20,257,000 
Other assets 576,000 


$222,571,000 


$169,947,000 
16,278,000 
__ 36,346,000 
$222,571,000 
RESULTS OF .OPERATIONS 
1955 


LIABILITIES 
Capitalization 
Current liabilities 
Reserves 


Gross income 
INCOME DEDUCTIONS 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 

Earnings on common stock 

Number of common shares out- 
standing at December 31 

Earnings per common share 
outstanding 


2,619,256 
$3.30° 


1954 
$193, 188,000 
22,739,000 
570,000 
$216,497,000 


$166,397,000 
15,161,000 
34,939,000 
$216,497,000 


1954 
$ 61,547,000 
50,915,000 
$ 10,632,000 
2,193,000 
$8,439,000 
949,000 
$5 7,490,000 


2,600,059 
$2.88 


® includes taxes of $14,000,000—equivelent te $5.42 per shore of common stock 


25 North Main Street « Dayton 1, Ohio 
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FALSTAFF’S JOE GRIESEDIECK: 
his eye is lifted high 


rel Galveston-Houston Breweries, Inc. 
plant. The deal boosts Falstaff’s beer 
capacity to 4.1 million barrels an- 
nually at seven plants. It will thus 
put Falstaff within shooting distance 
of the industry’s coveted third sales 
spot, now held by Newark, New Jer- 
sey’s privately-owned P. Ballantine & 
Sons (Schlitz and Anheuser-Busch 
are first and second respectively). 
This latest acquisition had more than 
one competitor nervously recalling a 
recent boast by Falstaff’s young (37) 
President Joseph Griesedieck. “All of 
us here,” said he, “have our eyes on 
the No. One spot.” 


SULPHUR 


A LESSON IN 
DEPLETION 


Freeport Sulphur’s Lang- 
bourne Williams insists he is 
constantly mining himself 
out of business. But Wall 
Streeters also note that he 
misses no opportunity to 
mine himself back in. 


In their haste to turn to the sales and 
earnings statistics at the back of Free- 
port Sulphur Co.’s* 1955 annual re- 
port, most stockholders probably gave 
nothing more than a hurried glance to 
a little leaflet inserted between its 
sulphur-yellow covers. Anyway, the 
pamphlet’s title, “Your Stake in the 
Depletion Allowance,” somehow 
smacked of a political tract aimed at 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 9834; low, 68. Dividend (1955): $2.624. 
Indicated 1956 payout: 75c quarterly. Ticker 
symbol: FT. 
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urging them all to badger their con- 
gressmen on some vital legislation or 
other. 

President Langbourne Meade Wil- 
liams’ income sheet was understand- 
ably of far more immediate interest— 
and gratifying enough by itself. Ona 
10.5% increase in sales, to a record 
$63.3 million, Freeport’s profits jumped 
23% to $12.4 million, another all-time 
high. Furthermore, as any inquisitive 
stockholder could calculate for him- 
self, the U.S.’s second-ranked sulphur 
miner (after Texas Gulf Sulphur) had 
made a whacking 19%%4c net profit on 
each dollar of sales. Even General 
Motors’ 944c, U.S. Steel’s 9c and Gen- 
eral Electric’s 642c looked pallid by 
comparison. 

A little additional arithmetic, how- 
ever, would have revealed where 
President Williams’ austere tract fitted 
in. While most of its corporate col- 
leagues were getting socked with a 
52% tax rate last year, Freeport 
handed only 18% of its pre-tax profits 
to the U.S. Treasury. Had they read 
Williams’ leaflet in the first place, 
stockholders would have learned why 
Freeport and its fellow miners get 
off so lightly. 

Depletion & Largesse. Far from writ- 
ing a political tract, Williams had 
merely tried to explain the facts of 
sulphur’s strange life to his stock- 
holders. Each single ton of sulphur 
pumped to the surface, he wrote 
somewhat grimly, is a depletion of 
irreplaceable capital. A sympathetic 
Congress has therefore made allow- 
ance for sulphur miners and other 


natural resource producers. By law, 
Freeport is allowed to stash up to 23% 
of the sales proceeds from their pro- 
ducing properties out of the reach of 
the Internal Revenue. Only after all 
expenses are paid and the depletion 
allowance deducted do sulphur com- 
panies become liable for any income 
taxes. “After all,” said Williams in de- 
fense of the Government’s generosity, 
“every mining property, by its very 
nature, is constantly mining itself out 
of business.” 

In a sense, Williams’ words could 
not have been better timed. Last year, 
Freeport’s Hoskins (Tex.) Mound 
spewed up its last ton of sulphur, 
closed down after 32 years of service. 
But due to Williams’ foresight, Hos- 
kins’ demise was far from being a ca- 
lamity. 

Underground Search. As late as five 
years ago, Freeport had just two pro- 
ducing properties—Hoskins, which 
was nearing the end of its useful life 
and barely breaking even, and Grande 
Ecaille Dome in Louisiana, second- 
biggest sulphur deposit in the country 
(after Texas Gulf’s fabulous Boling 
Dome in Texas). It was then that Wil- 
liams kicked off a $25-million expan- 
sion program, tapped a big sulphur 
dome at Garden Island Bay at the 
mouth of the Mississippi (now the 
U.S.’s third-biggest deposit), another 
at Nash, Tex., and still another in the 
bleak Louisiana marshland at Bay Ste. 
Elaine. 

Last year, his miners opened up a 
fourth new dome in a tangled cypress 
swamp at Chacahoula, La., and started 


FREEPORT SULPHUR’S WILLIAMS (RIGHT) AND WHITNEY: 
in the diggings, depletion or largesse? 
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developing a fifth under the waters of 
Louisiana’s Lake Pelto. Now Williams 
has a weather-eye peeled to an off- 
shore deposit which Humble Oil re- 
cently discovered 40 feet below the 
surface of the Gulf of Mexico. Hos- 
kins Dome had indeed been mined out 
of existence, but by last month Free- 
port’s stake in sulphur had never been 
greater. In five years its sales and 
earnings had almost doubled. 

All of which has not been lost on 
the sharp-eyed investors who noted 
that Freeport also has been gaining 
considerable ground on Texas Gulf, its 
fabulously profitable rival. In 1947, 
for instance, Freeport’s gross sales 
were 37% of TG’s. Its profits were 
only 14% as large. By 1955’s year-end, 
the percentages had blossomed to 
68% and 38% respectively, while in 
Wall Street Freeport’s tantalizing 
growth (see chart) had pushed its 
common stock to around 19 times 
earnings. Texas Gulf’s common sold 
at only 11 times earnings, despite the 
fact that TG is, and always has been, 
a vastly more profitable operation. 

Hyacinth & Alligators. Profitability in 
sulphur, however, is more a matter of 
geography than anything else, and 
here Freeport has been at something 
of a disadvantage. TG’s principal 
property and horn of plenty, the 
famed Boling Dome, has spilled out 
some 42 million tons since 1929, and 
shows no signs of quitting. Freeport 
meanwhile has had to scramble into 
virtually inaccessible places for new 
domes in which to sink its pipes.* 
(Out of some 200 potential sulphur- 
bearing domes discovered in the U.S., 
less than 20 have ever yielded sul- 
phur in commercial quantities.) Be- 
cause its properties are more numer- 
ous and smaller (Nash, Bay Ste. 
Elaine and Chacahoula together pro- 
duced only 250,000 tons last year), 
Freeport has to employ 25% more 
workers in order to mine 30% less 
sulphur. 

Added to Freeport’s burden is some 
of the worst mining terrain ever de- 
veloped. Chacahoula came into exist- 
ence only after Williams’ miners 
drained a 100-acre alligator-infested 
swamp. Water hyacinth and marsh 
grass ruled the desolate bog where 
Freeport spent two years and $14 mil- 
lion to build its Garden Island Bay 
recovery plant on soggy land less than 
a foot above the level of the Gulf. 
Boling Dome, by pleasant contrast, is 
blessed with solid footing, easy acces- 
sibility. 

Lastly, Freeport pays whopping 
royalties (some 30c out of each sales 
dollar) to oil companies such as Texas 


*In the Frasch process of sulphur mining, 
superheated water is piped into the deposit, 
melted sulphur forced to the surface by 
compressed air. 
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Co., Gulf, Humble and Shell.** Texas 
Gulf acquired its Boling Dome prop- 
erty outright by paying off Gulf Oil 
in TG common stock. For these rea- 
sons, Texas Gulf’s income before de- 
pletion and depreciation has averaged 
out to 57.5c on every sales dollar over 
the past five years. Freeport has had 
to be satisfied with 29.9c. 

A Contented Breed. Not that Free- 
port stockholders can complain. Ever 
since Williams, then only 27, grabbed 
control of Freeport in a bang-up 
proxy fight back in 1930, their divi- 
dends have flowed without interrup- 
tion. Now together with John Hay 
(“Jock”) Whitney, the well-heeled 
financier who moved into Freeport as 
chairman when Williams became 
president 23 years ago, Williams has 
dreamed up some promising new ways 
to increase Freeport’s profitability 
even further. 

@ Item: last month, he established 
a new division, Freeport Oil Co., to 
administer his company’s burgeoning 
oil interests in Louisiana’s Lake 
Washington field. Since early 1953, 
Freeport’s oil production has increased 
from a 1,400-barrels-a-day rate to 


**Part of the proceeds of Nash Dome even 
go to Midway. Ky’s Kentucky Female Or- 
phan School 


some 5,200 today. Last year oil con- 
tributed around $1.5 million to Free- 
port’s gross, nothing to its profits. “So 
far we’ve been spending the earnings 
and a lot more besides just to get more 
oil out of the ground,” explains Free- 
port’s Vice President John Carring- 
ton. 

e Item: early last year, Freeport 
spread itself farther afield, hooked up 
with Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal to 
form National Potash Co. By some 
time in 1957, National's potash mine 
and processing plant at Carlsbad, 
N. M. will swing into full production 

e Item: most promising new busi- 
ness of all is Williams’ nickel venture 
Back in World War II, Freeport built 
and operated a nickel plant in Cuba 
for the U.S. Government. Rather than 
forfeit Freeport’s nickel-processing 
experience in postwar years, Williams 
kept explorers of Freeport’s subsid- 
iary, Ncaro Nickel Co., hunting fo: 
new reserves. They hit pay dirt in 
1952, found a mammoth deposit con- 
taining “at least” 40 million tons of 
nickel-and-cobalt ore (the world’s 
second-biggest strike) at Cuba’s Moa 
Bay. Last year Nicaro’s pilot-scale 
nickel extraction plant went into 
operation at New Orleans. It will be 
followed later by a full-scale plant 
capable of producing 30 million pounds 
of pure nickel and 3 million pounds 
of cobalt annually—with the Govern- 
ment buying up the first five years’ 
production. With nickel in particular- 
ly short supply, Williams’ nickel 
venture looks positively enchanting to 
the denizens of Wall Street. At cur- 
rent prices (642c a pound for nickel, 
$2.60 a pound for cobalt) Nicaro’s pro- 
posed plant will gross some $27 mil- 
lion a year operating at full capacity 
Underground at Moa Bay and other 
Cuban ore deposits, moreover, is an 
estimated $1.8 billion worth of nickel 
and cobalt. 

Some Things Left Unsaid? In 
Street last month, Williams’ little 
pamphlet created no little stir. What 
he had really meant to say was that 
sulphur mining is financially a risky 
bus‘ness. In an era of near-confis- 
catory taxes and shrinking green- 
backs, however, wealth under the 
ground also has an ineluctable appeal. 
For all his diverse ventures outside 
sulphur mining, Canyon pundits 
noted, Williams also has been careful 
to keep his operations underground. 
Nickel mining carries a 15% depletion 
allowance, potash 23% and oil a hefty 
27142%. Remarked one mining ana- 
lyst: “Freeport is a prime example of 
how the depletion allowance helps 
build our known reserves of natural 
resources. Just look at how it has 
encouraged Langbourne Williams to 
dig.” 


Wall 
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Beneficial 


Reports for 1955 











Beneficial in 1955 supplied finan- 
cial assistance to more families in 
more areas than ever before. With 
an increase of 115 offices, opera- 
tions were carried into new states 
and for the first time were extended 
to all ten provinces in Canada. 


When unexpected emergencies 
threaten the family budget Bene- 
ficial extends a helping hand and 
also makes it possible to pay al- 
ready incurred debts . . . this circu- 
lates additional money at the local 
level and aids the national economy. 


ve el Beneficial loan is 


for a beneficial purpose. 


¢ largest number of families served 
¢ largest number of offices added 


¢ largest annual earnings -- $16,807,373 














HIGHLIGHTS 





Net Income 








1955 
$ 16,807,373 





Net Income per Common Share 


$1.71 


1954 
$ 15,197,593 


$1.55 * 





Cash Dividends paid per 
Common Share 


$1.00 


$0.96 * 





Amount of Loans Made 





‘Number of Loans Made 


$632,491,082 


$560,524,214 








instalment Notes Receivable | 


1,783,979 


1,729,161 





$395,072,833. 


| $345,331,314 





‘Number of Offices 





* Adjusted for 2! 


/ 


978 





863 





6 for 1 stock split. 





The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the 
financial statements and notes appearing in the 1955 Annual Report to 
Stockholders. A Copy or THe Report Witt Be Furnisuen Upon Request. 





inance Co: 


BENEFICIAL BUILDING, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Allegheny Ludlum Reports 
Peak Sales, Earnings 


Modernization and Expansion 
Get Substantial Credit 


PITTSBURGH— Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation has credited a ten-year mod- 
ernization program with expanding capacity and improving both production methods and 
quality of product. These expansions and improvements, corporation management states, have 


led to record sales and earnings 
in 1955. 


Earnings substantially larger 


Cost reductions and improved 
profit margins resulted in net earn- 
ings of $14,985,660, or $8.25 per 
share of common stock, after pre- 
ferred dividends. This compares 
favorably with last year’s earnings 
of $4,246,083. 


Financial position improved 


Working capital was strengthened 
in 1955, officials state, and debt was 
reduced. Elimination of preferred 
stock has simplified Allegheny Lud- 
lum’s capital structure. 


REPORT IN BRIEF 
Sales and Revenues 














Capital outlays continue 


Demand for AL stainless, silicon, 
and other specialty steel products 
— to grow, making continued 
outlays for expanded facilities es- 
sential. 


Newer metals emphasized 

A rising emphasis being placed on 
metals such as titanium and zir- 
conium, and a new AL technique 
for remelting alloys under vacuum, 
are leading to important diversifica- 
tion. Credit for these goes to ex- 
panded research efforts. 


Employee development 


Programs for organizational and 
employee development are meeting 


Depreciation and Amortization... . 


Federal Income Taxes.. . 
Net Earnings . 

Earnings 

(After 


r Share of Common Stock 
ferred Dividends) 


Net Earnings to Sales and Revenues 
Return on Stockholders’ Investment 


Dividends, Preferred Stock 
Dividends, Common Stock 


Dividends per Common Share—in Cash 
Working Capital at December 31.... 


Long Term Debt 


Stockholders’ Equity (Net Worth) . 
Net Worth per Common Share* 


Capital Expenditures 


Stock Outstanding at December 31 


**Preferred . . . 


Number of Employees at December 31...... 
Number of Common Stockholders at December 31 


*After allowance for preferred stock equity. 
**Redeemed or converted by January 16, 1956. 





new administrative demands of this 
growing company, officers say. 


Large order backlogs 
Outlook for 1956 operations ap- 
rs bright. Order backlogs are 
aa and over-all demand and pro- 
duction remain at near peak levels, 
the company points out. New facili- 
ties will add further efficiency and 
productivity. 


Cooperatior -2cognized 

Officers and directors, recognizing 
the difficulties under which every- 
one has worked during this ten-year 
period of growth, praised the loyalty 
and cooperation of employees and 
the interest and support of investors. 


1955 
$255,587 ,054 
$10,861,722 
$16,554,000 
$14,985,660 
$8.25 


5.86 % 
16.49% 
$325,906 
$4,030,086 
$2.35 
$48,721,490 
$30,276,000 
$90,849,921 
$48.82 


1,777,706 


for additional information write for copy of our 1955 Annual Report to Stockholders 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


2020 OLIVER BUILDING 


Ww 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


wsw 6065 
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MACHINERY 


CRACKING THE 
IRON CURTAIN 


With an exotic new deal in 
the bag, Dresser is heading 
into its biggest year. 





Wuen Dresser Industries’* bustling, 
gray-haired executive vice president, 
James B. O’Connor, 57, headed home 
from Moscow last month, he had more 
than Siberian souvenirs in his brief 
case. There was a good chance 
that Dresser, a famed oil-well equip- 
ment maker which customarily drills 
through solid rock with ease, had not 
been stymied by anything so insub- 
stantial as an Iron Curtain. O’Connor 
had in his pocket a contract with 
the Soviet government which gave 
Dresser the American manufacturing 
rights to a revolutionary Soviet-de- 
signed turbodrill. 

New Approach. The _ turbodrill’s 
power, unlike that of conventional 
rotary drills, is located at the top of 
the bit instead of the top of the well, 
an arrangement which the Russians 
claim enables it to work ten times as 
fast as conventional drills It could, 
conceivably, revolutionize U.S. oilwell 
drilling. 

There was, however, still a major 
hurdle for the Dallas-Moscow deal. 
The Commerce Department may veto 
it. Rumored reason: Washington ob- 
jections to giving the Russians what 
they want in return. 

That Dresser was trying to break 
through the Soviet technological Iron 
Curtain should have surprised no one. 
Dresser’s president, Henry Neil Mal- 
lon, has shown rare skill at such deals. 
Within the past few months, he has 
concluded a similar agreement to 
make the British-designed Markta gas 
turbine in the U.S.; acquired con- 
trolling interest in Edeco Rock Bits, 
Ltd.; added Southwestern Industrial 
Electronics, acquired last year, to his 
group of 11 independent operating 
units; and increased the company’s 
authorized stock to 4.4 million shares 
to facilitate his overtures to two or 
three other merger prospects. 

New Look. With such deals as these, 
Mallon has succeeded over the past 
seven years in giving Dresser a brand 
new look. As recently as 1949, 90% of 
Dresser’s sales came from low-profit, 
cyclical capital goods. But Mallon set 
his sights on a more stable kind of 
business and higher profits. To get 
them, he proceeded to shuck off low- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 674; low, 3634. Dividend (1955) : $2.3715. 
_— 1956 payout: $2.50. Ticker symbol: 
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DRESSER’S O’CONNOR: 
a mission to Moscow 


profit divisions, replaced them with 
new ones designed to produce such 
more stable, higher profit expendable 
items as drilling bits, technical ser- 
vices, repair parts. Today capital 
goods account for less than 50% of 
Dresser’s business. 

But Mallon’s new look has pro- 
duced an even more startling change 
in Dresser’s earnings statements. 
While the company’s sales have 
doubled since 1949, its profits have 
tripled. Even more fundamental, to 
Mallon’s mind, the changeover “has 
brought about a substantial degree of 
stability to earnings.” 

Having set new records in fiscal 
1955, with sales of $164.8 million, a net 
profit of $10.4 million, Dresser prom- 
ises to do even better this year. As 
its 1956 first quarter ended, sales were 
up 27%. But profits were up no less 


DRILLING MAST: 
the more expendable the better 


than 81%. With total backlogs up 80% 
to $58.1 million, Mallon professed him- 
self confident that Dresser will post 
higher records this year. His predic- 
tion: “New records for sales and earn- 
ings, and by satisfactory margins.” 


AIRCRAFT 


TEMCO’S TENTH 


In one short decade, Temco 

has staked out a big and 

exceedingly profitable patch 

of the aircraft industry's 
wild blue yonder. 


At Dallas’ Temco Aircraft Corp.* last 
month, President Robert McCulloch 
put the finishing touches to his com- 
pany’s tenth annual report with vis- 
ible satisfaction. In a year when most 
of the U.S.’s big planemakers were 
explaining to stockholders why their 
1955 sales and earnings had been on 
the downgrade, McCulloch was spin- 
ning a happy tale. In the closing year 
of Temco’s first decade, sales had shot 
up 32% to a record $78.2 million. What 
was more, Temco had netted a tidy 
$3.1-million profit, an all-time high. 
But spectacular as McCulloch’s an- 
niversary-year news was, it was 
merely the climax to an even more 
spectacular career. In fact, there is a 
legend among the U.S.’s big plane- 
makers that all the rabbits’ feet in 
Texas surely must work their thau- 
maturgic charms for Bob McCulloch. 
The Red & The Black. He could not, 
for example, have picked a worse time 
to launch his modest little aircraft 
company. When Temco opened its 
doors in 1945, such giant planemakers 
as Lockheed, North American, Doug- 
las and Boeing were desperately hard 
hit by huge contract cancellations. 
Before long the entire industry was 
plunged into the most severe depres- 
sion it had ever experienced. 
McCulloch took his lumps too. In its 
first year of operation, Temco rang 
up a $10,000 deficit. A year later, Mc- 
Culloch had it solidly in the black. 
It is conceivable that luck may have 
played a part in Temco’s meteoric rise, 
but it is also certain that it has been 
McCulloch’s shrewd business sense 
that has kept it on top. For one thing, 
McCulloch did not set out to make a 
place for Temco in the aircraft busi- 
ness by competing with the big plane- 
builders. Instead he chose to fill a 
yawning gap in their ranks. Thus while 
the big planemakers continually scurry 
around the Pentagon trying to sell a 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 17%; low, 114%. Dividend (1955): 75c. 
eee 1956 payout: 75c. Ticker symbol: 
T : 
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ANOTHER YEAR 
OF SOLID PROGRESS 


... a@ base for further growth 


In 1955, American Machine and Metals took advantage of 

prosperous conditions throughout this country to improve 

its competitive position and lay foundations for further 

growth. Selling procedures were strengthened. Production 

and earning capacities were enlarged. Bringing The Lamb 

Electric Company into the organization as a wholly-owned IMP R OV ED 
subsidiary, through pooling of interests, provided additional 

diversification that “see sales a etn over $10 million O bo ER AT | Oo N S 
for the year. Another new factory was acquired to reinforce 

manufacturing facilities. Replacement of aging production 

machinery and improvement of tooling was general through- 

out the various plants. A continuing program of product 

development was pursued. Strict budgetary control, exercised 

in all phases of operation, stimulated management efficiency. 


An extensive range of products and services provides protec- 
tion of earning power from the effects of cyclical business 
variations. There are few industries of major importance 
which are not users of one or more of the Company’s prod- 
ucts. Consistency of earnings encouraged an increase in the 
quarterly dividend rate to 50¢ per share last summer. Extra 
dividends are forthcoming when justified by larger earnings. 
In 1955 an extra dividend of 75¢ per share was distributed. 


Favorable prospects for 1956 are seen. A starting backlog of 
unfilled orders of $17.5 million was alone sufficient to sustain 
the current production level well past mid-summer. Its 
replenishment with new orders, more than matching deple- 
tion by shipments, promises a further rise in sales volume and 
profit results. A tabulation of significant statistics is presented 
to indicate the progress made by boda € ye 

the Company in the past five years. , 


President 





RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 1951-1955 


1951 1952 1953 *1954 **1955 
Net Sales $25,676,742 $28,724,964 $32,148,682 $34,508,338 $34,093,922 
Net Earnings 1,329,202 1,285,422 1,429,079 1,941,275 2,132,512 
Net Per Share 3.80 3.67 4.08 451 4.96 
Dividends Per Share 1.10 1.50 1.60 2.10 2.45 
Total Assets 14,909,098 15,223,020 16,017,295 18,681,779 20,359,462 
Current Assets 12,798,937 12,860,104 13,720,059 15,555,992 16,330,812 
Current Liabilities 5,934,606 5,838,106 6,113,302 5,688,055 5,660,085 
Long Term Debt................. 2,050,000 1,700,000 1,350,000 2,240,000 2,866,872 
Te eree eT 6,864,331 7,021,998 7,606,757 9,867,937 10,670,727 
Net Worth 6,924,492 7,684,914 8,553,993 10,753,724 11,832,505 
Book Value of Stock Per Share.... 19.78 21.96 24.44 25.01 27.52 
Number Capital Shares 350,000 350,000 350,000 430,000 430,000 


* Restated to include subsidiary. ** Including new subsidiary. 














We will be 
pleased to send 


American Machine and Metals, Inc. reo 


annual report 


Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. upon veguen. 


A Plants: Sellersville,Pa. © Kent and Cambridge, Ohio © East Moline, Ill. Mines: Philipsburg, Mont. 


U. S. Pressure Gauges and Gotham Recording and Control Instruments + Lamb Electric Fractional H.P. Motors * Riehle 
Testing Machines and Instruments Tothurst Centrifugal Extractors ° Niagara Pressure Filters ° DeBothezat 
Industrial Fans and Ventilating Equipment * Troy Laundry Machinery * AutoBAR Liquor Dispensers * Manganese, Lead, Zinc, Silver 





new aircraft a cut-or-two more ad- 
vanced than those of their rivals, Mc- 
Culloch merely remains a friendly by- 
stander who wishes them well. 

For whichever planemaker the Air 
Force or Navy decides to award a big 
new contract, it is a reasonably good 
bet that Temco will figure in the deal 
for a sizable chunk of the job. In the 
strictest sense of the word, Temco is 
not a planebuilder at all. More accu- 
rately, it is a specialist in building 
such plane assemblies as wings, fuse- 
lage sections, power packs and fuel 
pods, items for which the plane- 
makers lack space to build themselves. 

The Way Up. Such specialization 
has been Temco’s forte ever since 
McCulloch set up shop in an idle 
government-owned plant at Dallas 
where, during the war, North Ameri- 


TEMCO’S McCULLOCH: 
eggs in other people’s baskets 


can Aviation had turned out 24,000 
aircraft. At first, Temco’s specialty 
was overhauling and converting hun- 
dreds of wartime planes. To fatten 
Temco’s income sheet in the early 
days, McCulloch also set up assembly 
lines to build such diverse items as 
popcorn machines, mail boxes, alumi- 
num suitcases, minnow buckets, three- 
seat water bicycles and truck bodies. 

Thus when the Air Force buildup 
was renewed in the late Forties, Mc- 
Culloch was on the spot waiting to 
pick up any subcontracting business 
that might come his way. He did not 
have to wait long. When Korea ex- 
ploded, orders poured in. Today 
Temco is as diversified and profitable 
as any company in the entire industry. 
In some ways, it is more stable too. 
The big planebuilders have only two 
main customers: the Air Force and 
the Navy. In contrast, Temco’s cus- 
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THE HONORED OCCASION 
That sailing friend of yours has finally won 
the inter-club racing trophy, after years of trying. Your 
gift to him should be worthy of that triumph. 


ROYAL SALUTE 


A Scotch whisky of rare age, in a 
commemoration flagon. The flagon is a ceramic 
creation by Ropal Boviton, of England. 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Purveyors of Provisions and Scotch Whisky. CHIVAS BROS. LTD. 


ya 


Sy 


of Aberdeen, Scotland. Established 1801. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86 PROOF « GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS CORP., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





YALE & TOWNE 


87" bpnual Repot 
HIGHLIGHTS OF REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS 


1955 
$105,978,076 
96,028,239 
9,949,837 


1954 
$88,982,724 
85,243,407 

3,739,317 
5,270,000 1,912,506 
4,679,837 1,826,811 


SALES and other receipts . 
Costs and expenses . 
Gross income . 

Taxes on income . 

NET INCOME FOR YEAR . 
Nonrecurring credit. . . __1,570,334 _— 
NET INCOME AND CREDIT . $ 6,250,171 $ 1,826,811 


NET INCOME PERSHARE ..... §$ 6.25 $ 2.89 
(Not including nonrecurring credit) 


Shares outstanding at Dec. 31 
Cash dividends declared 2 
Income reinvested in business . 
Payroll and employee-benefits 
Stockholders’ equity 





749,267 
1,835,922 
2,843,915 

36,936,294 
$ 52,274,998 


631,536 
$ 1,258,822 
567,989 
34,586,185 
$43,234,675 


MANUFACTURER OF: 

industrial Lift Trucks 
and Hoists 

Locks, Door Closers, 
Pumps and other 
Hardware Products 

Powdered Metal 
Products 





tue YALE & TOWNE wmanuracturinc company 
Executive Offices: Chrysler Building, New York 17 

13 PLANTS AND RESEARCH CENTER in the United Stotes, Canada, 

England and Germany. 


LICENSED MANUFACTURERS in Australia, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Japan and Spain. 


CASH DIVIDENDS 
paid in every year 
since 1899. 

Next quarterly dividend, 
75¢ a share, payable 
April 2 on stock of 
record March 15. 


Sales representotives throughout the world. 

















tomer roster is impressively long. As 
of now Temco builds wings and fuse- 
lage sections for Boeing’s B-47 and 
B-52 bombers, for North American’s 
F.--100 Super Sabre fighters, for Mc- 
Donnell’s Demon and Voodoo fighters, 
and for Convair’s B-58 bombers, 
Republic’s F84s and RF-105s, Fair- 
child’s C-123 transports, and the 

| P2V7 Neptunes, C-130 transports and 

| Electra turbo-prop airliners made by 
Lockheed. 

In the Chips. “McCulloch,” one air- 
craft executive remarked recently, 
“has been very smart. He keeps Tem- 

| co’s eggs in everyone else’s baskets.” 
| What is more, the yoke in Temco’s 
eggs—profits—are rich and nourish- 
ing. So much so that last year, Mc- 
| Culloch paid the extreme penalty of 
| profitability in the aircraft business: 
| he had to pay back some $169,000 in 
| “excess” 1952 earnings to the Govern- 
ment. Despite this, Temco wound up 
the year with a tidy 4c profit on each 
dollar of sales. Even mighty North 
| American did no better, and many of 
| Temco’s best customers such as Boe- 
| ing (3.6c) and Lockheed (2.6c) did 
considerably worse. 

In Wall Street, money talks for 
Temco in still another way. As late 
as 1949, an investor could have picked 

| up 100 Temco shares over-the-counter 
for as little as $225. At one time last 
year, the original investment (which 
splits and stock dividends have in- 
creased to 360 shares) was worth more 
than $6,000 on the Big Board, and 
| paid $270 annually in dividends. 
The Next Ten Years. Has Temco’s 
star risen only to set again after one 
brief flare of glory? And can McCul- 
loch’s company fare as well in its sec- 
| ond decade? A lot depends, of course, 

on whether expansion or cont.action 
| happens to be the order of the day in 
| the U.S.’s defense establishment. 

But one fact counts heavily for 
Temco in Wall Street: recently Mc- 
Culloch has been throwing his weight 
in a novel direction. Last year, for 

| example, he landed a prime contract 
for a Temco-designed airborne elec- 
tronics system. Temco engineers have 
| also been readying a Temco-designed 
jet trainer for flight tests. And there 


A Report of Past 
Performance... 
and a Look to the 
Future... 


1955 


Almost a year ago Sunray Oil Corporation and 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation joined 
forces. This merger brought together a strong 
producing company and an aggressive refining 
and marketing organization. Today the merged 
company, SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
OIL COMPANY, makes its first report on 
the status of this new enterprise. 


The last six months of 1955 saw the smooth 
integration of two organizations into a larger, 
and more efficient company. Foundations for 
future growth were laid. So, as the company 
reports its activities for 1955, it is looking 
ahead to even greater progress in 1956... in 
land and exploration ...in oil and gas pro- 
duction ...in pipe lines and product trans- 
portation ...in refining and in marketing. 


D-X is the brand name of 
quality products manufactured 
by D-X Sunray Oil Company, 
@ wholly-owned subsidiary. 


The future looks good! 


If you would like to have a copy of 
the SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
Annual Report for 1955, just drop a 
note to SUNRAY, Dept. N, Sunray 
Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
Ox<< Comparty 


| himself. 
| first ten years,” he wrote in Temco’s 
| anniversary report, “are but a fore- 


are also some clear evidences of ambi- 
tious thinking from Bob McCulloch 
“The achievements of our 


runner of still greater things to come.” 
. ° 


* 
| ANOTHER airplane subcontractor, San 


Diego’s smallish (sales: $41.5 million) 


| Ryan Aeronautical Co.,* leaped bold- 


ly into the commercial jet race with 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1955-56): high, 5042; low, 11%. Divi- 
dend (1955): 50c. Indicated 1956 payout: 50c 
Ticker symbol: RN. 
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a 
TEMCO CUSTOMER (F-84): 
he wishes them all well 


absolutely no fear of failure. While 
Douglas and Boeing continued to bat- 
tle each other for the privilege of sell- 
ing their jet-powered DC-8 and 707 
airliners, Ryan’s President T. Claude 
Ryan was sitting pretty with a $20- 
million contract to build power packs 
for Douglas’ DC-8. Last month, Ryan 
announced an event of “major signifi- 
cance”: a $12.5-million order for fuse- 
lage sections—this time from Boeing. 


SHOES 


CONTENTED 
WALLFLOWER 


W hile the bull market waltzes 
on, Endicott Johnson remains 
a not-so-lonely wallflower. 


“ENpIcoTT JOHNSON Corp.,*” proclaims 
a company publication, “is run by the 
golden rule.” Incorporated in 1919 
near Binghamton, N.Y. by the ideal- 
istic but hard-headed George F. John- 
son, and now presided over by his 
nephew Charles Frederick Johnson, 
Jr., Endicott Johnson has long been 
the nation’s second biggest shoemaker 
in units produced (biggest: St. Louis’ 
International Shoe). It has pursued 
one of the most idealistic labor policies 
in U.S. industry. But it has also en- 
deared itself to two generations of in- 
vestors, as well as to labor, by holding 
earnings and dividends remarkably 
steady through wars and recessions. 

Bucolic. But in a bull market, Wall 
Street has its own stringent standards, 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
n- 


353g; low, 2814. Dividend (1955): $1.60. 
= 1956 payout: $2. Ticker symbol: 
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and by these Canyon yardsticks Endi- 
cott Johnson last month looked more 
bucolic than bullish. Two facts tell the 
story. The Dow-Jones Industrials last 
month finally cracked the almost le- 
gendary 500 mark, up 111% in just 
five years. But Endicott Johnson com- 
mon remained a lonely wallflower in 
the great bull market. Last month, at 
34, it stood roughly at the same price 
as it did in 1951. Its recent price is 
less than half its book value of $67.66 a 
share. 

But unlike the owners of many an- 
other slow-moving business, Endicott 
Johnson’s 11,000 stockholders have yet 
to wave their proxies threateningly at 
President Johnson. Instead they have 
gone on drawing their dividends 
which—give or take a little—have 
hardly varied in the past 25 years 
from the current $1.60. 

In the present powerhouse phase of 
U.S. industrial expansion, many an 
executive shares Wall Street’s some- 
what patronizing view of Johnson’s 
corporate record. But Johnson is un- 
perturbed. Says he firmly: “I would 
not like to change our policies.” 

Sales Story. For all their stability, 
these policies have produced singular- 
ly unexciting results. Like the mar- 
ket for its common, Endicott’s sales 
and earnings are comparatively mo- 
tionless. Last year’s sales of $143 mil- 
lion were only $1 million above those 
of eight years ago. In contrast, fast- 
stepping, merger-minded General 
Shoe (which has absorbed 18 com- 
panies since 1950) has nearly doubled 
its sales in just five years. In the same 
period Brown Shoe’s sales rose 67.4%. 
Even ponderous International Shoe 
has* managed to up its gross some 
24.6% in that time. 

Profit figures tell a similar story 
Though it is integrated from tannery 
right down to its 500 retail stores, En- 
dicott Johnson has a smaller pretax 
margin than any of the other big four 
shoemakers. Its five-year average 
pretax profit of 3.2c on each sales dol- 
lar looks thin by comparison with In- 
ternational’s 7.7c average, Brown’s 
6.9c or General’s 6.2c. 

Wall Street tends to attribute Endi- 
cott Johnson’s slender profit margins 
to two basic causes: 1) the company’s 
emphasis on useful but unglamorous 
work shoes and other static lines in 
contrast to the more glittering lines of 
its style-conscious competition; and 2) 
the company’s adherence to its found- 
er’s expensive “golden rule” labor 
policy: Endicott Johnson’s 20,600 
workers draw the highest pay in the 
industry. President Johnson is espe- 
cially proud of the broad fringe bene- 
fits he hands out, which include com- 
plete medical coverage for all his em- 
ployees and their families at a cost of 


8.7c on every sales dolla Other 
worker benefits: each year Endicott 
has built $1 million worth of homes 
for its workers, sold them at cost; two 
$1-million “recreation centers” re- 
served for workers. Total benefit bill: 
$73 million since Johnson took 
as president in 1948. 

No Proxy Worries? These labor poli- 
cies, Johnson believes, may cut into 
Endicott’s profits, but they have bene- 
fited the company too. Unions at both 
International and Brown Shoe called 
strikes last December, just when shoe 
sales were at an all-time high. Endi- 
cott Johnson went right on making 
shoes. Endicott Johnson’s labor force, 
which musters one-third of the avail- 
able workers in Endicott, Bingham- 
ton and Johnson City, has repeatedly 
rejected bids to join unions 


ovel 


largely 
as a result of the company’s benev- 
olent paternalism. 

In recent months far lesser prizes 
than Endicott Johnson have brought 
a glint to the eyes of proxy-snatchers 
and industrial empire builders. Does 
Johnson worry about a proxy rebel- 
lion in his asset-rich company, whose 
working capital per share alone easily 
exceeds the price of the stock? To 
such questions, Johnson only chuckles. 
“If anybody tried to take over Endi- 
cott,” says he, “he’d have quite a time 
running it if he didn’t continue our 
labor policies.” After reflecting a mo- 
ment, he added: “He might even have 
some trouble if he did continue them.” 
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= Another Chapter in AMF’s Growth 


American Machine & Foundry Company’s Annual 
Report reveals new highs in gross sales and 
machinery rentals and in net income for 1955. 


Sales & Rentals Net Income (after taxes) 
$145,001,000—anincreaseof $4,774,000—an increase of 
$18,493,600 over 1954 $751,000—18.7 % over 1954 


The report further confirms the success of AMF’s policy 
of diversification, with manufacturing and engineering 
serving a wide variety of industrial, consumer and na- 
tional defense areas. In the fields of Bowling Equipment, 
Tobacco Machinery, Atomic Energy and .Military Con- 
tract Engineering, the company has been particularly 
successful in the development of new products and in 
further consolidating its already outstanding position. 


AMF Automatic Pinspsiter Hits Stride 

Today, 9,184 AMF Automatic Pinspotters are producing 
revenue for the company. We expect to install 6,000 to 
7,500 additional machines in 1956. December, 1955, set 
a high for Pinspotter orders received in any month up 
to that time. However, contracts received during Febru- 
ary, 1956, were almost double the December high. 
Unfilled orders are running at record levels. With 
increased production schedules, we expect to supply all 
customers who request delivery during the year. 


Diversification 


It is characteristic of AMF that its program of diversi- 
fication for growth is carried on not only by acquisition 
but also by a corporate creativeness that continues to 
produce new products which, in turn, create new markets. 


The Future 

With AMF having made a commendable start in atomic 
energy ... with many new products just getting into pro- 
duction...and with a backlog of $72,376,000 in orders at 


the year’s end, there is every reason to anticipate that 
new peaks in sales and earnings will be attained in 1956. 


Qherbacd itso 


Chairman of the Board and President 


American Machine & Foundry Company 
AMF Bidg., 261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me your AMF Annual Report for 1955: 


Name 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


RETURN OF A 
NATIVE 


New England-owned and New 

England-operated, the Stanley 

Works is tradition-rich but 
not tradition-bound, 





Poou-Poouinc New England industry 


as hopelessly moss-backed, a brash, | 


young executive of New Britain, 
Conn. fied his hometown several years 
ago to take a job in Manhattan. Last 
month, having deliberately chucked a 
good job in the Big City, he found 
himself back home as an executive of 
New Britain’s 113-year-old Stanley 
Works.* Says he: “I discovered that 
Stanley and its president were think- 


ing as progressively as any business | 


anywhere in the country.” 


HARDW AREMAN CAIRNS: 


opportunity in his own back yard 


Homebody. However progressive its 
thinking, Stanley nevertheless has 
stuck pretty closely to familiar lines of 


business. It is well known as a leading | 


craftsman of such oldline Yankee 
products as hinges and other con- 
struction hardware, and it is also the 
U.S.’s biggest maker of such portable 
tools as hammers, saws and screw- 
drivers. 


But, as president of the Stanley 


Works since 1950, John C. Cairns, vet- 
eran of 32 years with the company, 
has gone a long way toward proving 
that a famed old New England firm 
need not necessarily be muscle-bound 
by tradition. Cairns, for example, has 
introduced a labor relations policy as 
modern as any in the country. Today, 
through expansion of Stanley’s em- 
ployee stock subscription plan, com- 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1955-56): high, 6842; low, 5144. Dividend 
(1955): $4. Indicated 1956 payout: $4. 
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General Electric sees 
good years ahead 


An optimistic appraisal of the 
next decade — that’s what Philip 
Reed makes in the March issue 
of THE EXCHANGE Magazine. 
Backing his optimism with 
facts, General Electric’s Chair- 
man tells why his company spent 
over a billion dollars in new 
manufacturing facilities since 
World War II. What will happen 
to the consumer market ?... How 
about automation? ... Atomic 
energy? ... Why will America 
need 50 million new share own- 
ers? You’ll find Mr. Reed’s an- 
swers in the March issue of THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine. 


OTHER FEATURES 
Do low-priced stocks out-per- 
form high- or medium - priced 
stocks? 


Here’s an interesting study of 
what has happened since 1946 to 
15 low-priced stocks and 15 me- 
dium-to-high-priced growth 
stocks, showing change in mar- 
ket values and average annual 
return on investment. It may 
surprise you. 


Favorite common stocks in col- 
lege endowment funds. 
A look at the ten top equity hold- 


THE —— 
EXCHANGE 
52 


NAME 


ings of four heavily endowed 
universities, showing changes in 
recent years. 


Is a 10% tax credit on dividends 
justified 7 

A revealing article showing 
what would happen to the small 
share owner and to business 
financing if such relief were 
granted from the present double 
taxation of dividends. 


Share-owner growth in 1955. 
Did you know that two leading 
corporations now have more 
share owners than the entire 
population of Detroit? New sta- 
tistics on 18 leading companies 
show those gaining, those losing 
in number of share owners. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, a 
pocket-size monthly for both 
new investors and experts, fea- 
tures down-to-earth articles by 
company presidents, editors and 
financial commentators. To im- 
prove your knowledge of stocks, 
clip the coupon now and send it 
with a dollar bill to receive 
the next twelve issues. THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine is not sold 
on newsstands or by the copy. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. 7 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 


Enclosed is $1 (check, cash, money 
order). Please send me the next 12 issues 
of THE EXCHANGE Magazine. 


TD 





ADDRESS. 


| 
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pany employees own 20% of the 812,- 
| 046 outstanding shares. 


| Like most of U.S. industry, Stanley 

ai e eS | had a good year in 1955, a fact Cairns 

reported last month to his tight-knit 

group of 10,000 stockholders, 80% of 

t A | whom are New Britain residents and 

year ever a rmco | many of whom work for the company. 

Sales rose 25% to an all-time high of 

$92.5 million. Net profits jumped 

PRODUCTION—UP 15%. Armco produced 5,099,905 net tons of a $3.9 million to a substantial $5.6 
ingots in 1955. This was an increase of 15% over the correspond- million. 


2 : Outgrowth. Cairns expects 1956 to 
ing figure for 1954. Production in 1954 totaled 4,448,772 tons. be at least equally as good a year for 


: Stanley, but he admits that there is 
SALES—UP 30%. Armco net sales in 1955 climbed to $692,683,- one problem he cannot easily solve: 
234, up from $532,045,314 the year before. This represents a Stanley’s dependence on the peaks 
gain of 30%. Sales in 1955 were the highest in Armco history. and valleys of a single industry. “We 
are,” he says, “tied perhaps too close- 
EARNINGS —UP 57%. Net income for Armco in 1955 was $64,350,- a the omnes? poet “ae 
609, or $6.05 a share on 10,633,021 shares of common stock. winter, sonn Cairns did some 


branching out. Though it still left 
This was 57% better than the $41,100,266, or $3.93 per share, Stanley tied to the building industry, 


earned in 1954. he purchased North Miami, Florida’s 
| Denison Corp., with its flourishing line 
HIGHLIGHTS OF ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION’S 1955 ANNUAL REPORT of awning-type aluminum windows 
| and jalousies. While the aluminum 
1955 1954 | products are undeniably part of the 
$92,683,234  $532,045,314 building business, Cairns hopes they 
Net Tons of Ingots Produced wie 5,099,905 4,448,772 se er S weg ap —_— = 
Per Cent of Rated Ingot Capacity Operated 103.0% 90.8% h — Soe, = se pa ars onan 
Net Tons of Manufactured Products Shipped 4,003,532 3,171,401 ome construction, Says he, ‘strong- 
Net Earnings .. $64,350,609 $41,100,266 ly favors the basic strength and ease 
Per Cent Net Earnings of Net Sales 9.29% 7.72% | of handling that is characteristic of 
Per Share of Common Stock .... $6.05 $3.93* | aluminum. 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock .............- $20,625,713 $15,645,892 Meanwhile, Cairns is doing his best 
Per Share of Common Stock $1.95* $1.50* to keep its basic products moving in 
Earnings Retained in the Business . . $43,724,896 $25,454,374 the modern manner. Two years ago, 
Capital Expenditures $35,368,262 $30,260,263 he began a comprehensive study of 


Total Taxes $76,012,148 $50,183,672 hardware store sales methods, came 


Per Share of Common Stock $7.15 $4.80* : “ ” 
up with “Profitool,” a supermarket- 
Long-Term Debt — less current portion (end of year) $57,329,355 $64,094,018 P P 


-moving items. 
Working Capital $182,802,349  $147,783,281 type display of fastest-moving items 
ett Palin Bas ive of Condten Qtech $32.48* As March drew to a close, Cairns gave 
1 | out the good word: In trial runs, Prof- 
| itool had boosted hardware store sales 


if you would like a free copy of our complete 1955 Annual Report, as much as 177%. 
just write us at the address below. 


*Restated to reflect 2-for-1 stock split in 1955. 


RM 
ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION VP, 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION - ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. - THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 








thirty-third 
annual report 


Our 1955 Annual Report is avail- 
able to interested investors, brokerage houses, 
banks, fiduciaries and security analysts on request. 
Please address 
R. A. YODER, Secretary-Treasurer 
DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION ; 
Box 4308-F, DETROIT 9, MICH. STANLEY TOOLMAKER: 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY INCOME ACCOUNT HIGHLIGHTS 
in Thousands of Dollars 


Item 


Operating Revenues 

Operating Expenses 

Taxes (Federal, State and Local) 
Other Income . 

Fixed Charges. . 


1955 


$183,033 
144,019 
23,527 
11,477 
10,111 


1954 


$171,602 
142,677 
16,107 
11,047 
10,451 


1953 


$181,175 
146,834 
22,759 
12,196 
10,003 


1952 
$177,869 
143,249 
22,549 
11,377 
10,053 


1951 


$173,748 
137,143 
24,400 
10,646 
10,237 





Net Income 19,144 
Net profit on Land Sales and Coal 
and Iron Royalties credited to 
Earned Surplus 952 


TOTAL... 20,096 
Bond Purchases required by Prior 
Lien Mortgage, and Sinking Fund 
Payments 


Dividends Paid 


Available for Debt Retirement, 
Additions & Betterments and 


Other Corporate Purposes... . 10,844 


14,358 15,539 15,962 


946 725 


15,304 


16,264 


5,980 6,594 8,881 





Earnings per share saat 7.72 
Dividends per share 3.00 
Taxes per share 9.49 
Times Fixed Charges earned 2.89 
Ratio of Expenses to Revenue 78.68% 
Average Number of Employees 22,641 
Payroll in Thousands $103,578 
Number of Shareholders. . . 20,181 


5.79 
3.00 
6.50 
2.37 
83.14% 

23,309 
$102,922 
19,644 


6.38 6.44 
3.00 2.25 
9.09 9.84 
2.57 2.56 

80.54% 78.93% 

25,790 25,554 
$108,130 $102,910 

19,899 20,428 


9 
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REPORT from the Northern Pacific Railway 


Northern Pacific has had a good year. Gross 
operating revenues reached an all-time high. The 
handling of 6.66% more business at less than 1% 
increase in total operating expense is reflected in 
a sharp rise in net income. 


Quarterly dividends of 75¢ per share were paid 
in 1955. The rate was increased to 90¢ with the 
first quarterly payment made in 1956. 


Gross receipts from oil and gas amounted to 
$1,686,153 in 1955. At year’s end the Company 
was sharing in the production of 99 wells, an in- 
crease of 47 welis over the previous year, and 1956 
oil and gas revenues will be substantially greater. 
Intensive development will continue in 1956. 


Our budget for new equipment and improve- 
ments has been increased with the expectation that 


the nation’s economy will continue at high levels 
and with confidence that there will be continued 
economic development in our territory, which is 
fundamentally a growth area. 


We are looking forward to a heavy volume of 
traffic in 1956. Important additions to our equip- 
ment will strengthen our capacity 
to serve the growing transporta- 
tion needs of the Northwest. 


A copy of our 1955 Annual 
Report will be sent on request. 
Address Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Robert S. Macfarlane 


President 


QUALITY FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN THE MIDWEST AND THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
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A REPORT 


of continued progress 


and growth during 1955... 


. ZUGHLIGHTS 


CAPACITY OPERATION throughout 1955. 
INCREASED SALES—6% greater than the year before. 


INCREASED EARNINGS— $1.57 per share against 
$1.45 in 1954. 


DIVIDENDS — regular dividends totaled 70 cents 
a share (including a 10c extra payment). 


PLANT EXPANSION — construction of two new 
manufacturing units at our Lansdale plant was started. 
When completed, they will provide an increase of 

50% capacity over 1955. 


SALES FACILITIES EXPANDED —sales force, warehouse 
and sales office facilities have been increased. 


BACKLOG — at the beginning of 1956 amounted 
to four months’ production. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1956 —an increase in school, hospita! 
and industrial construction should more than offset an 
expected lowering of demand for tile in residential 
construction. We expect operations in 1956 

to continue at a high level with 

satisfactory profits. 


Ceramic 
Wall and 
Floor Tile 


Oilel: Tile 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
TILING COMPANY, INC. 
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PRINTING 


ENGRAVER TO THE 
BULL MARKET 


When Wall Street takes the 

bit in its teeth, it is famed, 

old American Bank Note Co. 

which supplies the gilt-edges 

to the boom. Present status: 
golden. 


WueEN the Communists took over the 
Republic of China in 1949, they severed 
relations with a number of foreign 
enterprises that had been doing busi- 
ness with their predecessor, Chiang 
Kai-shek. One such corporate victim 
was Manhattan’s $26.4-million Ameri- 
can Bank Note Co.* Over the years, 
to supplement its domestic sales of 
bank checks, stock certificates, bills 


| of exchange and other commercial 


papers, American Bank Note had built 
up a sizable business printing foreign 
currencies and stamps. As the Nation- 
alist Chinese’s paper money inflated by 
leaps and bounds, Chiang’s govern- 
ment quite understandably had become 
one of American Bank Note’s best cus- 
tomers. Thus when American Bank 
Note regretfully crossed Chiang off its 
roster of customers, its sales plum- 
meted. From $21.5 million in 1948, 
they fell to a mere $14.2 million just 
two years later. 

Mergers, Splits. They suffered a still 
further downward push when Europe’s 
devalued currencies enabled European 
engravers to outbid American Bank 
Note for many Latin American ac- 
counts. American’s earnings, which 
had peaked at $2.7 million in 1948, 
soon slipped, falling to $700,000 in 
1953. As earnings fell, they dragged 
American Bank Note’s common down 
with them. From a high of 31 in 1947, it 
fell to post a high of only 214 in 1953. 

But when Wall Street’s bull market 
gained momentum the next year, it 
brought a rash of mergers, stock splits 
and new offerings—all of them requir- 
ing mountains of printed forms. As the 
leading engraver to Wall Street, Am- 
erican Bank Note cashed in spectacu- 
larly on this fast expanding market. 


| That year, its earnings climbed from 


$700,000 to $1.2 million. 

Thus by last month, American Bank 
Note’s President W. F. Colclough, Jr., 
50, could report that the firm’s recovery 


| was at last complete. With sales up an- 
| other 29%, to $21.4 million, American 


pocketed 8.4c after taxes on every 
dollar of sales, as against only 7.2c in 
1954. Net effect: earnings up 55%, to 
$1.8 million, the best since 1949. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) 


| high, 32; low, 2742. Dividend (1955) : $1. Indi- 
| eated 1956 payout: $1. Ticker symbol: ABN 
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YEAR OF GROWTH... 
FURTHER DIVERSIFICATION 


To The Diamond Match Company the record of achievement in 
1955, when its sales reached an all-time record of $128,839,000, is 
already history. Of significance, however, are certain developments 
which chart Diamond’s future course. 


One of the most important moves in its 75-year-old history was 
acquisition of General Package Corporation in mid-1955. .General 
Package, with its leadership in retail egg cartons, and Diamond, 
with its packaging products for meats and other perishable foods, 
make the “team” the largest producers in the molded pulp pack- 
aging field. 


Diamond has shown a profit every-year since 1882 and has paid a 
dividend in every year. Quarterly dividend rates now in effect are 
50 per cent over those paid a year ago. There were 15,400 share- 
owners at the end of 1955, 1,850 more than at the end of °54. 
Working capital at December 31, 1955 included approximately 
$31,500,000 of cash and equivalents. 


Large timber reserves from Maine to California, acquired early 
in this century, stand firmly behind Diamond’s progress. Sales 
through its 106 retail lumber yards in ’55 were highest in history. 
And, Diamond maintained leadership in its pioneer field, the match 
industry . . . although matches now are but 17 per cent of diversi- 
fied Diamond’s sales volume. Sales of other woodenware items 
like spoons, forks and clothespins remained stable. 


With the accent on research, new product development; merchan- 
dising and still further diversification, Diamond celebrates its 75th 
anniversary .. . still on the move. 


A copy of the 1955 Diamond Annual Report, describing Company 
operations and outlook, is available on request. 


1955 1954 


NetSales ...... . «+ « $128,839,000 $123,566,000 
Netincome. .... . . «+ « « Y,108,000 7,622,000 


PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 
Net Income Less 


Preferred Dividends . ..... . + $3.02 $2.44 
a ae ee eee 1.50 1.20 


Ee $20.44 
ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 11.21 


Total $32.16 $31.65 
Less Notes Payable 
and Preferred Stock . . . « «+ « + «+ 8.16 9.01 
Book Value—Common Stock . .. . . $24.00 $22.64 
The statements and condensed facts published above are for general information and ere not 


intended for use in connection with any purchase or sale of, or any offer or solicitation of an 
offer to purchase or sell, any securities. 


THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A FOREST INDUSTRY TO SERVE YOU 
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OIL 


BIG STAKES 


Under Leonard F. McCollum, 
big Continental Oil has won 
a reputation as one of the 
most daring—and iuckiest— 
prospectors in the field. 


In the geological gamble that is oil 
exploration, Leonard Franklin Mc- 
Collum has made more than his 
share of lucky passes. As president 
since 1947 of $709.5-million Continen- 
tal Oil Co.,* and before that as pro- 
duction coordinator of giant Jersey 
Standard, McCollum, 54, has spent 
much of his adult life in a successful 
quest for oil. At Conoco he has quin- 
tupled lease acreage, turned a once 
notoriously cautious stay-at-home 
company into one of the industry’s 
most ambitious drillers. 

Last month it was abundantly clear 
that McCollum’s biggest gamble to 
date—the multimillion-dollar task of 
probing deep in the Gulf of Mexico 
for offshore oil reserves—will eventu- 
ally pay off in production. Already 
62 offshore wells which Conoco owns 
or has an interest in are producing. 
Thus fortified, McCollum announced 
that he was embarking on the most 
expensive oil safari in Conoco’s 81- 
year history—a five-year, $700 million 
search for new wells. 

Encouraging. Lest Conoco’s 29,150 
shareowners fret over the prospective 
lavishing of their $700 million, Mc- 
Collum had reassuring news for them 
last month. In the U.S. alone during 
1955, he told them, Conoco completed 
411 new producing wells. In Canada, 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
119; low, 70. Dividend (1955) : $2.85. Indicated 
1956 payout: $3. Ticker symbol: CLL 


62 


Conoco’s 75%-owned Hudson’s Bay 
Oil & Gas more than doubled output. 

Offshore, Conoco continued to be 
the U.S.’s most active explorer, serv- 
ing as driller for CATC, the syndicate 
in which Conoco holds a 25% interest, 
and for a second syndicate owned 
jointly with Socony and Newmont 
Mining. Overseas, the company is de- 
veloping a 50-million acre concession 
in Egypt on its own, and with Ohio 
Standard and Amerada has a share 
in other foreign explorations. 

Doubled. Despite Conoco’s heavy 
outlays for exploration and develop- 
ment, McCollum was able to report 
an 11% increase in earnings last year 
to $46.3 million, which is more than 
could be said for many other giants in 
the industry (see below). On Wall 
Street, Conoco common rose last year 
from a 1954 low of 52 to 105, hit 114 
last month. 

oa o a 

A soMEwuat less exciting story was 
told in the annual reports put out last 
month by two other big oil companies. 

President Reese H. Taylor, of the 
$760.8-million Union Oil Co. of Cali- 


CONOCO’S McCOLLUM: 
a lifetime of searching 


fornia, did report a healthy gain in 
revenues, from $351.7 million to a 
record-breaking $368.8 million. But 
Union’s earnings slipped last year 
from 1954’s $35.9 million to $30.5 mil- 
lion. It was the second straight yea 
of slide for Union Oil’s net, which 
has dropped from $38.1 million since 
1953. Taylor’s explanation: increased 
costs, increased depreciation charges. 

Vast $1.8-billion Shell Oil Co., in 
the person of President Hendry Stuart 
MacKenzie Burns, also _ reported 
higher revenues for 1955, up 13% to 
$1,484 million. Shell’s net was also 
“record breaking”—$125.5 million 
Actually, however, it included a $6.1- 
million non-recurring profit on the 
sale last December of Shell’s “Shel- 
land” marketing system for liquefied 
petroleum gas in the middle west 
Without that $6.1-million capital gain 
Shell’s net for the year would have 
been down slightly from 1954’s $121.1 
million, to around $119.4 million. Like 
Union, Shell Oil was contending with 
increased costs and increased depre- 
ciation. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


THE LONG REACH 


Bridgeport Brass’s Herman 
Steinkraus is getting to be a 
big man in aluminum. 





No less than four corporations trie« 
their hand at making the huge govern- 
ment-built aluminum fabricating plant 
at Adrian, Mich. a going concern—all 
to no avail. Not until last year did 
Washington’s white elephant meet its 
master, when Herman W. Steinkraus, 
64, president and chairman of Bridge- 
port Brass Co.,* rented it. By June, 
Steinkraus had Adrian well in the 
black. First year sales and profits from 
the newly-rented plant helped $61- 
million Bridgeport turn a record yea 
in 1955 with earnings of $5.5 million 
on sales of $148.6 million. 

Last month veteran metal fabricato 
Steinkraus reached farther out into the 
fast-growing aluminum field—all the 
way across the continent, in fact. By 
exchanging stock, he acquired River- 
side, California’s Hunter Douglas 
Aluminum Corp. Hunter’s three fab- 
ricating plants will add around $25 
million in annual sales to Bridgeport 
Brass, give the old firm (founded: 
1865) a bigger bridgehead in alum- 
inum, a metal which is making inroads 
into some markets traditionally held 
by copper and brass. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
53; low, 38. Dividend (1955): a Indicated 
1956 payout: $2.50 plus extra. Ticker symbol: 
BR. 
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PICTURE OF PROGRESS 
by Southern California Edison 


60 CAanual-feport 


The year 1955 has been one of achievement. Earnings per 
common share for 1955 were $3.22 on the 7,475,880 
common shares outstanding at the end of the year com- 
pared with $2.95 per share on 7,165,593 shares at the close 
of 1954. The dividend on Common Stock and Original 
Tzeferred Stock, which participates with the Common, 
was increased in 1955 from an annual rate of $2.00 to 
$2.40 per share. 


We are confident of further growth and prosperity in 
Southern California in the years ahead; a confidence we 
are backing with a planned additional investment of over 
$250,000,000 in the next two years. Our objective is to 
promote a soundly based growth of this area with every 
resource at our command, with the conviction that the 
Company’s ultimate prosperity lies in the well-being of the 
communities and customers dependent upon it for service. 


: Qua 


PRESIDENT 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1955 


REVENUE & EXPENSES 

Gross revenve wos $177,833,545,0 147% 
increase over 1954. Net income wos also 
vp — to $29,172,504. Higher operating ex 

penses, porticulorly for fuel, limited the 
advonce in net income to 9.6%. 

PLANT EXPANSION 

El Segundo's first unit began operction in 
May. Costing $24,000,000, it has o cape- 
city of 175,000 kilowatts. Overall con 

struction budget for 1956 is $123,502,000 
and five new generating units ore sched 
wled to be added to the system in the 
next two years. 


CUSTOMERS 


The 86,899 additional meters connected 
in 1955 was a record number. lt topped 
the 1954 totel by 12.8% and brought to 
1,352,708 the total on compony lines 


FINANCING 


$37,069,600 of 34% Convertible Deben 
tures, due July 15, 1970, were offered 
through rights to Common and Original 
Preferred stockholders of record Moy 17 
1955 on the basis of one right for each 
shore held. The issve wos 98.2% sub 
scribed 


GENERATION 

Energy tronsmitted showed o greater in- 
croese thon ony yeor since 1947, reach- 
ing @ total of 12,365,614,000 KWH, o 
goin of 13.1% over 1954 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
ELECTRIC PLANT ..... . «~~ - « $915,193,009 STATED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS . . . . $376,017,055 
INVESTMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS . . . _—9, 180,447 LONG-TERM DEBT 1 ss + 365,069,600 
CURRENT ASSETS .. .. ~~...» ~ 59,353,374 CURRENT LIABILITIES. . . . . . . . « 74,146,793 
DEFERRED CHARGES... ..... . 3,184,300 DEPRECIATION RESERVE . . . . . . . 156,444,542 
CAPITAL STOCK EXPENSE... . .. . 2,978,334 OTHER RESERVES AND LIABILITIES . . . __ 18,211,474 
TOTAL ASSETS . . . . . $989,889,464 TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . $989,889,464 
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years of 


steady growth 


for Texas Gas... 


and MORE AHEAD! 


1955 marks the eighth year of steady growth 

for Texas Gas Transmission Corporation...the sixth 
largest among the major long-distance natural gas 
pipelines. This eight-year growth since our founding 
in 1948 is reflected by such dramatic facts as: 


Gas Sales—up 600 per cent. 

Operating Revenue—up 700 per cent. 

Net Income After Taxes—up 400 per cent. 
Common Stockholders—up 500 per cent. 


Credit this unusual growth to continually increasing 
demands for natural gas in the Big River Region. 
For example, industry and homeowners have invested 
more than $3 billion in new and expanded 
construction in this area since 1948. Texas Gas now 
is preparing for further growth of our service area — 
extending from Louisiana in the South, to Indiana 
and Ohio in the North. This year we will invest 

$20 million more to expand our pipeline — making our 
total plant costs more than $206 million since 1948. 


For more complete information 
on how Texas Gas is growing 
with a growing area, 

write today to our Public 
Relations Department for a 
complimentary copy of our 
1955 Annual Report. 


a —— 
TEXAS GAS f3isesiseien 
Seavine tne Big Rv General Offices Owensboro, Ky. 
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Gas pipeline goes under water 
to make river crossing. 





1950 1951 


The FORGES index 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1, How much are we producing? 
(FRB production index) 
+ Bos ane aan os eatin 
( ee fen 5 . 


2 
at Poy / 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in santndend 
7 
5 








. How money 
(FRB bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49 = 100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tenta- 
tive figures for five components, all of which are 
subject to later revision.* 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49— 100) 


Jan.('55) Feb. 

133.0 
110.9 
101.3 
108.4 


150.0 


Mar. 
135.0 
111.6 
102.0 
109.3 
150.0 


Production 
Employment 


April 

136.0 
111.8 
100.8 
115.3 
150.0 


June 
139.0 
112.8 
102.0 
112.3 
150.0 


May 
138.0 
112.6 
102.0 
113.3 
150.0 


july 
140.0 
113.5 
101.0 
119.2 
150.0 


Sept. 

141.0 
114.0 
102.8 
115.4 
150.0 


Oct. 
143.0 
114.3 
103.0 
116.6 
159.3 


Dec. Jan. ('56) 
144.0 144.0 
114.9 115.1 
103.5 101.8 
116.5 118.4 
159.5 168.9 


Nov. 
144.0 
114.7 
103.3 
117.6 
155.4 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


The Promised Land 


Marcu made financial headlines—and 
for reasons other than the obvious 
fact that the 500 and better DJ level 
did not prove to be a magic, unattain- 
able number. 

Case in point: it was estimated that 
the average General Electric employee 
may be earning $8,000 to $9,000 an- 
nually ten years hence, as compared 
with about $5,600 in 1955 and only $2,- 
000 in 1939. In turn, this prediction 
emphasizes an important new funda- 
mental peculiar to this era: an in- 
creased share of the nation’s dispos- 
able income is going to those who 
proportionately spend the most. Wit- 
ness the facts that: (a) For the first 
time in history, the man on the assem- 
bly line can and does buy a higher- 
priced car. This newly-found pur- 
chasing ability obviously applies to all 
types of consumer durable goods, not 
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just automobiles; 

(b) 50% of the 
nation’s consumer 

units now have in- 

comes of $4,000 to 
$10,000 annually 

in contrast to less 

than 20% of the 

total in 1929. And 

the proportion will rise to 55% before 
the Fabulous Fifties end. 

Equally significant, government 
agencies estimate that business out- 
lays for plant expansion will reach the 
record-high total of some $35 billion 
in 1956, a 22% increase over last 
year’s level. Moreover, the annual 
rate of spending will be higher in the 
second half than in the first half year. 
In turn, this supports my previously 
expressed belief that the 1956 business 
pattern will end in a blaze of glory. 


Just as the 1955 boom was based upon 
consumer spending, so 1956 rests on 
business spending. 

As if to add fuel to the fire, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan 1956 survey of 
consumer buying intentions was even 
more optimistic than the poll taken a 
year ago. Noteworthy is the fact that 
this sampling was undertaken in Jan- 
uary and February, or before the 
President reached his decision to be a 
candidate for re-election. The same 
condition holds true for industry’s 
capital expenditure plans, most of 
which, incidentally, were formulated 
last fall when the President’s health 
was in serious question. 

In other words, the widely discussed 
“political uncertainties” probably have 
been overrated in the speculative 
imagination. The more important con- 
siderations today lie in the facts that: 
(1) This is an era of scientific business 
management with the professional 
manager planning on a long, rather 
than short, term basis. In turn, this 
means that the business cycle is being 
softened; (2) The pressures of new 
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technologies—of competition—of the 
need to be efficient to be prosperous— 
are the driving forces leading to new, 
underlying resiliency and buoyancy; 


(3) Likewise, the consumers’ buying 
attitudes have changed and are based 
more on the new conditions in our 
economy than on politics. 





ll 
[The VALUE LINE (ffmppnyy Investment Survey | 
The VALUE LINE tit 





Electronics Stocks 


in 1956 and Beyond 


| SEI long-term growth is forecast for such magic things as electronic brains, 
automation and atomic power as these miracles go to work in industry. 

The Value Line Survey has long regarded the Electrical Equipment Industry as 
the Number One Growth Industry of the decade. More and more electric appliances 
are going into homes and factories and boosting demand for electricity, and hence 
for generators, transformers, etc. Electrical equipment companies make both the 


appliances and the generators. 


Yet hard-headed investors, as they see this tremendous expansion ahead for the 
electronics industry, will want to know how soon it will be transformed into higher 
earnings and dividends for the manufacturers’ stocks—and to what extent current 
prices of these stocks have already discounted the earnings and dividends in sight 


next year. 


The new 64-page edition of The Value Line Investment Survey brings you earliest 
advance estimates of earnings and dividends in 1956 for the 24 leading electronics 


stocks. 


Each ceo wo Rating & Report reveals the extent to which each stock is 


overpriced or underpriced, based on a normal capitalization of the earnings and 
dividends estimated in 1956. Also included are the Value Line Indexes of stability 
and growth. And the Value Line’s projection of the probable average price levels 
for each stock during the period 1959-61, under certain commonly applied assump- 
tions regarding the economic and political environment at that time. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive the 64-page issue covering the leading 
Electrical Equipment, Brewing and Distilling stocks at no extra charge under this 
Special Introductory Offer. In addition, you will receive in the next 4 weeks new 
reports on over 200 major stocks and 14 industries to guide you to safer and more 
profitable investing. Each stock is appraised as “Especially Underpriced,” “Under- 


priced,” “Fairly Priced,” “Fully Priced,” 


43 stocks including: 


General Electric Radio Corp. of America 
int'l. Telephone Columbia Broadcasting 
McGraw Electric — Electric 
DuMont Labs. inneapolis-Honeywell 
Daystrom Distillers-Seagram 
Schenley National Distillers 


or “Overpriced.” This issue analyzes 


Phiico 
Admiral 
Zenith 
Square D 
Magnavox 
Simmons 


Westinghouse Elec. 
Armstrong Cork 
Bigelow-Sanford 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Anheuser-Busch 
and 20 others 


$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating 
& Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 
1956 earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation Recommen- 
dation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly 


Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge 
the new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and 
future price expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. 


*New subscribers only. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-58 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
Investment Advisers Since 1931 
THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








In other words, the evidence that 
has come to hand in the past month 
supports my oft-repeated premise that 
this is really a “New Era.” Those who 
remember the 35 cent lunches and $35 
suits of the 1930s have nothing to 
show for their pains but lost oppor- 
tunities. This is the first era of care- 
fully planned, aggressive research. 
And research spells bigger sales, more 


| employment, a wider base of pros- 
| perity. 


This is also an era of vastly higher 
normals of demand as a result of a 
growing population which must be 


housed, fed and entertained—a grow- 


ing inventory of products in use that 
have to be replaced because of style or 
obsolescence. The very fact that there 
are so many skeptics—that so few 
people accept the full implications of 
our vast social and economic changes 
—is an element of strength in the out- 
look. 

In like vein, the fact that everyone 
is so busy taking the nation’s economic 
pulse suggests that the market ex- 
tremes which would call for really im- 
portant corrections, probably will con- 
tinue to be avoided. The “Eisenhower 
Advance” has been temperate rather 
than extreme. Moreover, there is rea- 
son to believe that the ultimate 1956 
highs will be witnessed in the second 
half of the year, which is when the 
business trend will achieve new vigor. 
Furthermore, in nine of the past 14 
election years the market was higher 
at the end than at the beginning of the 
year, and in all but one of these years 
there was a rally between June and 
October. 

Thus, my view that April will not be 
as exciting a month as March for the 
average portfolio may appeal more to 
the shorter-term speculator. Partic- 
ularly inasmuch as this note of caution 
is based primarily on the fact that the 
market “tree” never grows to Heaven 
without interruption. This has been 
an early spring for the security buyer, 
and—as in nature—the first bloom 
often needs pruning for healthy, sub- 
sequent growth. But we are in a new 
market as well as business era, one 
where the price trend is dominated-by 
the professional investor and informed 
speculator. All of which means selec- 
tivity, private bull markets. Here are 
some candidates which merit buying 
interest. 

National Distillers illustrates the 
fact that companies at times change 
character, and thereby achieve glam- 
our. Witness the fact that the pay-off 
point of the company’s substantial in- 
vestment in the chemical business now 
is at hand. This year, for example, 
chemical profits may contribute 25% 
of total operating profits in contrast 
to less than 15% of a smaller total last 
year. And the proportion of chemical 
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profits should increase in coming 
years, for an active plant expansion 
program is underway and several ex- 
citing new products have been devel- 
oped. 

Moreover, National Distillers is do- 
ing well as a whiskey company and 
has increased its share of the market 
in the past two years. With the trend 
to straight whiskies continuing, the 
1956 earnings potential is in the area 
of $2 to $2.25 per share as compared 
with profits of $1.60 per share in 1955 
and $1.38 per share in 1954. Under the 
circumstances, the current $1 dividend 
is a candidate for later liberalization. 

The building industry illustrates the 
fact that it takes a surprise to make a 
new price trend. Despite the news- 
paper reports of a residential building 
slow-down, many of the companies 


that supply the materials are more | 


concerned with productive capacity 
than sales. In this connection, Amer- 
ican Radiator has considerable merit, 
for a new management is revitalizing 
operations. And the tortoise often 
out-runs the hare. Moreover, the 
market does not seem to have fully 
recognized the facts that: (1) The 
stockholders have a hidden earnings 
equity, so to speak, of about 60c per 
share via undistributed profits of Ca- 
nadian and European subsidiaries; (2) 
Sales of air conditioning components 
and central units represent about 15% 
of total volume. (3) The fast-growing 
industrial controls field represents 
about 10% of sales. 1956 sales and 
earnings should exceed $340 million 
and $2.22 per share, respectively, re- 
ported for last year. 

The success stories of the mid-1950s 
are being written in the West Coast 
forests—not the Texas oil fields. To- 
day, timber reserves in effect have be- 
come “liquid gold” (witness the merg- 
ers and acquisitions now making the 
financial headlines). In this connec- 


tion Georgia Pacific Plywood has con- | 


siderable speculative interest, inas- 
much as its timber reserves are esti- 
mated to have a going market value 
in excess of $100 per share. Moreover, 
the company has announced the con- 
struction of a pulp mill which should 
add to earnings in 1957. Meanwhile, 
the 1956 earnings outlook is excellent 
with sales likely to be some 10%-15% 
higher than last year’s $91 million and 
earnings perhaps 20% ahead of the 
1955 profit of roughly $5 per share. 
The recent 2% stock dividend prob- 
ably will be continued on a quarterly 
basis, and the $1 annual cash dividend 
rate may be increased. 

Successful speculation basically re- 
volves around the same principles that 
guide the successful businessman. In 
this connection, the average security 
buyer: can profit from the experience 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 
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To Help You 


THE LATEST WORD 


On Peace-Time 
y+Nteolaal(om —lel-jach/ 


Our “Atomic Energy Review” has been 
acknowledged to be one of the fore- 
most publications devoted to the invest- 
ment implications of commercial atomic 
energy. It is published periodically by 
our research department, under the 
direction of our special consultant in 
this field. 

“Atomic Energy Review” is required 
ouling reading for all investors with an eye to 

Cy 


‘@: growth in the not-so-distant future. You 
4 


2 le are invited to write, or call for your free 
Mess copy of the current issue, containing a 


invest Wisely discussion of the latest and most impor- 











Members New York Stock Exchange 


new issue of “Atomic Energy Review. 
Name Address 


City 





New Lasser Treasury Builds Your 
Personal & Business Income and 
Assets From 4 Basic Sources 


New York, N. Y.—Consider for a moment, if you will, the stories of: 


The executive who tripled his pay at no cost to his firm; or the one who 
converted $1,000 of ordinary income into an $80,000 capital gain 
through a farsighted pay plan— 


The company that netted $16,000 after taxes on the sale of a supply contract 
which would have netted only $9,600 if they had fulfilled it. 


The father who properly timed an insurance purchase to get $7,000 extra 
coverage at no extra cost. 


The investor who secured the same — pis from a $2,000 investment 
that required a $10,000 investment by others. 


These actual case studies come from one of the most extraordinary volumes of 
recent years, the new J. K. Lasser TREASURY OF TAX SAVING IDEAS. Here 
for the first time in one easy to use source are the four cornerstones of tax 
shelter upon which your financial success depends— 


TAX SHELTERING YOUR BUSINESS: Building up a business and retaining earnings; 
the best salary for an owner; splitting income; converting income to 
capital gain; financing expansions; etc. 


TAX SHELTERING YOUR PAY: How to use deferred pay =. pensions, profit shar- 
ing; tax-free compounding; investing for the future; stock plans, options 
and warrants; company benefits, or expense arrangements. 


TAX SHELTERING YOUR INVESTMENTS: Bonds and convertibles; stocks with tax-free 
dividends, tax protected companies; stock warrants and rights; guaranteed 
stocks. Canadian mutual Rade tax-sheltered investing in real estate, citrus, 
oil, timber, cattle, uranium. 


TAX SHELTERING YOUR FAMILY: Shifting income to decrease taxes; using family 
trusts; insurance and annuities; special savings involving husband and 
wife; gifts and joint ownership; planning your retirement and your estate. 


No one individual could capitalize on all of these ideas. But with the Lasser 
TREASURY, you can quickly pick out the ideas that will pay off for you. 

Don’t miss out on these o rtunities. Write today for a free examination copy 
of the J. K. Lasser TREASURY OF TAX SAVING IDEAS. Use it two weeks free 
and then return it without obligation; or keep it and send only $12.50 plus 
shipping charges in full payment (save shipping by remitting $12.50 now—full 
refund guaranteed). Write today to Dept. F-1, Business Reports, Inc., 2 East 
Avenue, Larchmont, New York. 


tant developments in the industry. 


- HARRIS, UPHAM & C2 





Main Office: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. « REctor 2-6300 
Gentlemen: Please forward promptly, and without obligation, a copy of the 





B@ Fall size 9 x 12 
It has taken a year 
of work te bring this 
TREASURY together 
and it would cost you 
at least $50 to $100 
te get even a small 
part of it elsewhere. 
Write teday for 
your free examina- 
tion copy. 
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INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR GROWTH 
AND INCOME 


To help you choose securities which 
may be profitable and growing invest- 
ments, body & Co. maintains one 
of the largest and most experienced 
Research Departments in the brokerage 
field. 

Creative research means that Goodbody 
& Co.’s researchers travel thousands of 
miles each year examining factories, 
mines and railroads in the broad range 
of industries they survey. And in private 
interviews with top corporate execu- 
tives, Goodbody & Co. analysts deter- 
mine the management qualities and 
attitudes that are shaping a particular 
company’s growth. 

Goodbody & Co.'s creative research 
gets to the heart of investment situa- 
tions, often enabling Goodbody & Co. 
to uncover genuine investment oppor- 
tunities before they are generally 
recognized. 

For an example of Goodbody & Co.'s 
creative research, send for our current 


MONTHLY LETTER: 


NEW GROWTH 
FOR CHEMICALS 


Chemical stocks as a group rose al- 
most twice as fast as the Dow-Jones 
averages in the five year period 1950- 
1955. Our 18-page current Monthly 
Letter contains a comprehensive study 
of the chemical industry; 17 chemical 
stocks are reviewed, and the profit and 
growth opportunities in 6 major com- 
panies discussed in detail. In addition, 
every Monthly Letter has a tual 
list of over 200 securities approved by 
Goodbody & Co.'s essen Depart- 
ment. Latest price, yield, dividend and 
earnings are given for each security. 

For a free copy of this Monthly 
Letter, just mail coupon below. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1601 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 33 Cities 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


47 Stocks for the Long Pull 


Tue Unirep States is a great country 
with a great future. 

While automobile production and 
building of new homes this year will 
likely be less than last year’s records, 
construction of new highways, bridges, 
etc., will continue. Heavy purchases 
already placed for railway equipment 
will be helpful to the steel industry. 
As a whole, the total volume of busi- 
ness throughout the nation will be 
very large. The number of unem- 
ployed will not be serious. The infla- 
tion in wages and many other items 


| continues. 


National, state and local govern- 
ments will continue their keen inter- 
est in maintaining employment. As 
long as the upward trend of wages 


Nome 


Abbott Laboratories oe +: 
American Agricultural Chemical . . 
American Chain & Cable 
American Cyanamid ob 
American & Foreign Power... 
American Stores 

American Tel. & Tel. ... 

American Tobacco 

Anaconda 

Borg Warner . 


Bendix Aviation 

Carrier Corp. 

Columbia Broadcasting “A” 

Combustion Engineering ‘ 
Commercial Credit ......... 
Continental Baking 

Fruehauf Trailer ... 

General Electric .... 

Grace (W. R.) 

Great Northern Railway .. 


Heinz (H. J.)..... 
International Silver " 
International Tel. & Tel... . 
lnk & lak +: 
Montgomery Ward 

National Acme 

New York Central ... 
Northern Pacific as 
Olin Mathieson Chemical .. 
Pacific Finance 





Penna. Power & Light 

Phila. Electric 

Phila. National Bank 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R....... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

Pure Oil 

Radio Corp. of America 

Reynolds Tobacco “’B”’ 

St. Regis Paper 


Sherwin-Williams 
Sinclair Oil 
Southern Pacific 
Stone & Webster .. 


* Plus Extras 
** Plus Stock 


continues, the pur- 
chasing power of 
the dollar will de- 
cline. Thus, the in- 
flationary process 
makes it advisable 
for one to keep a 
reasonable part of 
his wealth in selected stocks. 

I think “Ike” will win again. I do 
not think a major war is ahead. 

In recent years, particularly 1955, I 
think there were excessive purchases 
of various items on the instalment 
plan. There will likely be a slowing- 
down in this field (otherwise money 
rates will advance). In my opinion, 
excessive instalment loans are some- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 


Recent 
Price 


Indicated 
Dividend 
43 $1.80 
76 4.50 
43 2.00* 
72 2.50* 
14 .80 
54 2.00** 
9.00 
78 5.00 
86 4.00* 
49 2.40 


57 2.40** 
57 2.40 
28 .80** 
84 3.00 
52 2.80 
35 2.00 
28 1.40** 
64 2.00 
49 2.00 
42 2.50 


55 1.80 
66 4.00 
34 1.80 
82 1.40* 
94 4.00* 
70 2.00* 
aa 2.00 
82 3.60 
59 2.00 
39 


47 
39 


86 
46 
49 
51 
48 


62 
57 
32 
76 
44 
59 
50 
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Get New Buy, Hold 
Or Switch Ratings On 
These 157 Oil & Gas Stocks 


U. S. OIL STOCKS 


Amerada Petroleum 

American Maracaibo 

Andeten-2 rienaee 
rgo 


Barber Oi] Co 
Basin Oil of Calif. 
British Petroleum 
Byrd Oil Co. 


Cities Service Oil 
Coastal Caribbean Oil 
Colorado Oil & 
Soanmnemoaghens ou 
Continental Oil Co. 


Crown Central Petrol. 


ae hy a 
uglas Oil of Calif. 
Drift ing & Exploration 


Empire State Oil 
General American Oil 
de Oil 


Gulf Oil Corp. 


Hancock Oil 

Hiawatha Oil & Gas 
Holly Oil Corporation 
Honolulu Oil Co: 

Humble Oil & Retining 
Husky Oil of Delaware 


International Petrol. 
Intex Oil Co. 
Israel-American Oil 
Israel-Mediterranean Oil 


Kern County Land 
Kerr-McGee S _— 
Kewanee Oil 


Louisiana Land & on. 


Magna Oil Corp. 

anabl Exploration 
Maracaibo Oil Explor. 
Middle States Petrol. 
idwest Oil Co: 

ission Corporation 
ission Develo “some 


onterey 


Oceanic Oil Co. 
Ohio Oil Co. 


Pacific Western Oil 
Pancoastal Petroleum 
Panhandle Oi = 
Pan-Israel Oil 
Pantepec Oil Co. 
a, Petroleum 
Plymout l Co. 
Pubco Development 
Pure Oil Co. 


Quaker State Oi) Ref. 


Richfield Oil Corp. 
Royal Dutch Petroleum 


Oil Co. 
Oil & Gas 


Gas 
Corp. 


| On 


Co. 
Oil 























Sun Oil Co. 
Sunray-Mid Continent 
Superior Oil of Calif. 


Tejon Ranch Co. 

exas Co. 
Texas Guif Pogtusins 
quae Pacifi 

Texas Pacif. “yand ‘Trust 
Toklan Oil Co. 

XL Oil zp 
Tidewater O 
Union Oil & Gas Corp. 
Union Oil of California 
Universal Cons. Oil 
Venezuela Syndicate 
White meme ol 
wo iver Oil 
Woodley Petroleum 
CANADIAN 
OIL STOCKS 
Ajax Petroleums 
Amurex Oil Co 
Anglo-Amer. Explor. 
Balle Belle Seen Oil 


British-American Oil 


Galeary & Edmonton 


Canada Oil Lands 
Canada Southern Pet. 
Cdn. Atlantic Oils 
Cdn. I ts 
Cdn. } 
Cdn. 
Canadian 1 Pipelines 
Pets 


& 
Canadian Pros 
Cdn. Williston Grinerais 
ae Natural Gas 

nso Oil oS 

pam a Explorers 
Central Leduc Oils 
Charter Oil Co. 
Cons. Mic Mac 


Devon-Leduc Oils, Ltd. 
Dome Explor. (Western) 
Pargo Oils, Ltd. 
General Petroleums 


Great Sweetgrass Oils 
Gridell Freehold Leases 


Home Oil Co., Ltd. 
Hudson's Bay Co. 
Husky Oil & Refining 


Imperial Oil Co. 
Interprovincial Pipe L 
Jupiter Oils, Ltd. 

Kroy Oils, Ltd. 

Liberal Petroleums 


McColl-Frontenac 
Merrill Petroleums 


National Petroleums 
New British Dominion 
New Superior Oils 
North Canadian Oils 


Pacific Petroleums 
Peruvian Oil & Minerals 
Prairie Oil Royalties 


Royalite Oil Co. 
Sapphire Petroleums 
Scurry-Rainbow Oils 
Security Freehold 
Trans Empire Oils 
Trans Mt. Oil Pipe L. 
Triad Oil Co. 

United Oils 


Western Leaseholds 
Wilrich Petroleums 
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o You Know? 


¢ Which 38 of These U. S. and Canadian 
Dil Stocks Hold HIDDEN WEALTH Opportunities ? 


e Which 53 of these stocks should 


be SOLD AT ONCE? 


e Which 18 are Candidates for BIG 
1956 INVESTMENT PROFITS? 


GET THE ANSWERS NOW IN THIS PROFIT-POINTING 4-PART REPORT 


Big Profit Potentials 


are waiting for you in this 157 oil and 
gas stock list... if you KNOW what 
action to take and when to take it. 


New developments indicate sharp 
price advances ahead for certain is- 
sues . a sidewise trend in others 
. . . declining prices in still others. By 
holding and buying the right stocks 
... Selling others—you can make big 
oil profits in the period immediately 
ahead ... and prevent losses. 


How These Big Oil Profits 
Can Be Yours—By Knowing 
How And When To Act 


Our new 4-part study (described at 
the right) brings you all the facts you 
must have to fully profit from these 
BIG-VALUE — BIG-PROFIT OIL 
BUYS (with our ratings on these 157 
oil and gas stocks showing you the 
stocks we believe have unusual profit 
potentials in the market right ahead). 


In this report you will find all the an- 
swers to the questions above ... you 
will learn about 15 stocks that look at- 
tractive for purchases within the next 
30 days .. . off-the-beaten-path issues— 
2 under $5—2 around $10—which we be- 
lieve have unusual profit potentials . . - 
a very special opportunity in one com- 
pany now on the verge of duplicating a 
previous similar discovery which sent 
stock zooming 300% im 2 years .. . One 
of the off-the-beaten-path oils is a big 
“land play” with, we believe, tremendous 
possibilities at very little risk which 
can result in large and fast capital 
gains. 





Your 4-Part Report Brings You... 


1. Complete BUY-HOLD-SWITCH RATINGS on 
all Si es? 187 American and Canadian Oils 
in th 

- 3 Mohd dao ye omens 9 OLS TO BUY FOR 
INCOME GR 
which Xx y 
New 7i a year age to 
s tod. 


. 8 BUSINESS- “wry OILS FOR VERY LARGE 
a Gains 1956—one of these oils 
ooks as if it could match its recent 3-foid 

ae surge within another two years’ time! 

- 7 LOW-PRICED, POISED-FOR- tree ous 
Three $15, 3 Under $10 ' 
S)—all ‘‘double-your-money’’ 


big, dynamic American and anadian oi! 
plays. 











YOU GET THIS 4-PART REPORT PLUS A 
5S WEEK TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONLY $5 


Right now some of these poised-for-profit oils 
are already beginning to climb, so don’t miss 
out—send today for your 4-Part BIG-VALUE 

BIG-PROFIT OIL BUYS Special Report 
plus a 5 week trial subscription to the famed 
OIL STATISTICS BULLETIN and the 
CANADIAN OIL REPORTS for only $5.00! 


These confidential bulletins are recognized 

throughout the world as authorities on oll 

and gas stocks. Banks, insurance companies, 

| a estate and trust funds depend on 
em. 


YOUR 5 WEEK TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION WILL BRING YOU: 


Ol] Statistics Bulletin: 
The recognized authority for investors in oil 
and natural gas securities with complete re- 
ports and graphs on all major companies and 
their stocks 

You get the story behind the company, its 
earnings, its potential opportunities as well as 
a report of the market action of the stock and 
our recommendations without hedging 


Canadian Oil Reports: 
Reports on Canada’s unusual 
for the investor prepared by 
Canadian oil stocks 
Brings you the reasons 
hedged recommendations 
after thorough research by our staff. These 
advices can worth thousands of dollars to 
you in added profits 


opportunities 
specialists in 


behind our non- 
which are made 


OIL STATISTICS CoO., INC. 


Yes, send me at once: 


. Your current ratings on 157 
oil and natural gas stocks. 


Three investment grade oils 
to buy for income and growth. 


. Eight business-risk oils for 
VERY LARGE PRICE gains 
in 1956 


. 7 low-priced poised-for- 
profit oils 


and your OIL TE ae poles. 
TIN and the CANADIA 

IRTS each for a —~ of 3 + 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 


Babson Park 57, 
Mass. 


Check: 


[] I enclose $5 


C) Please bill me 


Name 


Street 


City 


~ Zone State 


100 


MAIL TODAY TO GET THIS PROFIT-POINTING 
REPORT BEFORE THESE BUY STOCKS ADVANCE 








for Babson’s FREE 
7—STOCEK CHECK 


As a public service to in- 
vestors, Babson’s Reports offers 
this FREE 7-STOCK CHECK 
that may help you avoid losses 
and grasp available profit oppor- 
tunities. 

Babson’s unbiased opinion, 
based on more than 50 years’ 
experience and costly research, is 
yours for the asking. Simply list 
7 stocks you own or are planning 
to buy and mail with this ad and 
your name and address. 

Your list will be checked 
against Babson’s up-to-date 
HOLD or SWITCH LIST at 
absolutely no cost or obligation. 
Mail your list today! 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Dept. F-51 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 




















Changing conditions 
produce 


PROFIT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


We factually measure the effect of 


WW ye SALLING 


MW ad 


We tabulate the price-change-volume 
action of ALL round-lot issues traded 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Those who know the market's 

undertone condition have the ad- 

vantage over those who do not! 
Send $1 for latest Re F-30, coverin 


present situation or for month’s tri 
on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


Available to new inquirers only. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Original Publishers 


Price-Change- 
Daily releases from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 














YOUR MONEY EARNS 


© CORPORATIONS 
© INDIVIDUALS 
like yourself 
© PENSION FUNDS 
®@ LABOR UNIONS 
© CREDIT UNIONS 
© INSTITUTIONS 
@ LEGAL FOR 
TRUST FUNDS 
Get FREE LIST of 50 
insured Savings Associations, dividends 
payable June 30, 1956, up to 3% %. Each 
account insured to $10,000. Services FREE! 
8. RAY ROBBINS CO., Dept. 1-43 








$01 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17 (42 St.) MU 7-0067 


MARKET COMMENT 


How High Is High? 


On the basis of earnings of $35 a share 
and dividends of $21.58 a share in 
1955 (1956 dividends should be larger, 
and 1956 earnings should be about the 
same), the DJ Industrials at 510 are 
selling at 14.5 times earnings to yield 
4.2%. It is helpful to compare this 
P-E ratio and this yield with some 
past and possible future levels for the 
Dow (see table below). 

When you look at 500 plus for the 
Dow, remember that, unlike the 
stocks which go into it, it never has 
been split up. If General Electric had 
not been split up since 1929 it would 
sell at 768 instead of 64. If General 
Motors had not been split since 1949, 
it would sell at 288, not 48. If US. 
Steel had not been spiit since 1948 it 
would sell at 354, not 59. If Standard 
Oil of New Jersey had not been split 
since 1950, the stock would sell at 
348, not 58. 

I hesitate to be “prophetic” at this 
level, because it is necessary to give 
more weight to psychology than to 
fundamentals. And any projections 
based on psychology (or that in- 
definite thing called “confidence”) are 
subject to a very wide margin of error. 
It seems to me, however, that it is 
entirely possible for the DJ Industrials 
some time this year to sell at 17 times 
earnings to yield 34. This would be 
about 600. 

Stocks would be little higher than 
in 1929, in relation to earnings, if the 
Dow should sell at 700. I surmise that 
the situation is much sounder now 
than it was in 1929. That, of course, is 
not saying much, for things in 1929 
were anything but sound. Looking 
ahead, it seems to me that there would 
be a lot of “froth” in stock prices at 
600 or 700. Perhaps, when and if we 
get to around that level, we ought 
to remember what we think now! 

As to new commitments here, I sur- 
mise it is easier to make suggestions 
that should prove profitable over the 
near-term (one to seven or eight 
months) than to make suggestions 
which will prove prudent for the 
long pull (over the next two or three 


by L. O. HOOPER 


years). I think 
there are more 
stocks that look 
attractive as me- 
dium-term trading 
commitments than 
issues which look 
attractive to buy 
and salt away. 

There still is one stock, however, 
that I am willing to buy and put 
away. That is Manufacturers Life of 
Canada (310). According to the an- 
nual report the company at the end 
of 1955 had $2,112,000,000 of insurance 
in force against which it had $652,780,- 
092 assets (in spite of the fact that 
assets are considerably under-stated). 
The company has only 150,000 shares 
of stock issued and, with the stock at 
310, this makes the whole institution 
appraised in the stock market at 
$46,500,000. Recognizing that the policy 
holders have a lien on earnings and 
assets senior to the shareowners, it 
seems to me that $46.5 million is a low 
price for such large assets. Just com- 
pare this evaluation, and this re- 
lationship between assets and in- 
surance in force, with similar figures 
for some other life insurance com- 
panies. The market for the stock is 
very thin and erratic. No one should 
buy it or own it as a trading issue. 
Nor should anyone buy it for income. 
The dividend is $2 per annum. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
(27%) usually sells at 14 times the 
current year’s earnings at some time 
during the calendar year. This year’s 
projection is between $2.20 and $2.40 
a share which should mean a price 
like 31 to 34 sometime in 1956. 

It is my opinion that Allegheny- 
Ludlum (40) is more desirable than 
most of the other steels. This is be- 
cause of the company’s excellent re- 
search, its good management, and its 
high concentration on stainless and 
better machine tools. 

As a speculation, Fedders-Quigan 
(13) looks increasingly interesting. 
Net for the February quarter was 52c 
a share against 14c a year ago. This 





Current level, about 

October, 1955, Low 

Low in 1955 

High in 1955 

Possibility 

Possibility 

Possibility 

Possibility 

If 1929 P-E Ratio should be reached 


Dow-Jones _ Price-Earnings Indicated 
Industrials Ratio Yield 
510 14.5 4.2 
433 12.4 49 
388 11.0 
488 13.8 
525 15.0 
550 15.7 
600 17.1 
625 17.9 
690 19.7 
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company specializes in room air con- 
ditioners, a product which last year 
was a drug on the market. I also like 
Carrier Corp. and York Corp. in the 
air conditioner field. The latter stocks 
have more quality than Fedders- 
Quigan, and are not over-exploited. 
Air conditioning is a real growth in- 
dustry, and these stocks are not sell- 
ing at growth stock prices. 

For those who want a better than 
average return in a stock which seems 
to be reacquiring some of its former 
lustre as an investment, I like Amer- 
ican Tobacco paying $5 (with the $1 
extra) and selling around 78. Also, 
those who are patient with United 
Shoe Machinery, at 5-6 (mentioned 
here some weeks ago), will realize a 
very good income. 

One of the cheapest “growth stock” 
groups is the Airlines. In this group 
I especially like United Air Lines, 
American Airlines and Pan American 
Airways. The latter stock may be a 
trifle cheaper than the other two, but 
often it is a slow mover. 

Among the oil shares, I feel that 
Royal Dutch probably offers the best 
value. I remain very partial to Pure 
Oil and Amerada in this group. 

As a speculation, Armour & Co. 
(2042) has a good deal to commend it: 
(1) high leverage, (2) recent financial 
adjustment, (3) better conditions in 
the industry and (4) the possibility 
(that’s the right word) that earnings 
might get up in the $4 to $6 range in 
1956. Incidentally, a stock like Armour 
usually is a good issue to own about 
one year out of ten—but it looks like 
1956 might be “the” year. 

Beaunit Mills (24) lately has been 
soft due to a weakness in rayon fibre 
prices. I think this might be a good 
time to buy the stock. Net for the year 
ended March 31st might be $4.50 to 
$4.60 a share. The stock sold as high 
as 32% last year. 

Much has been heard lately of new 
products being developed by Abbott 
Laboratories (42%2): a new drug for 
control of epileptic seizures; a new 
anesthetic for small animal surgery; 
and a local anesthetic for use in the 
human urinary tract. The company 
also is doing mental drug and cancer 
research. 

Eagle-Picher (45) still looks behind 
the market. This company should be 
able to earn $6 plus this year, and, in 
a market like this, the stock would 
seem entitled to sell at least at ten 
times earnings. . .. There seems to be 
some confidence that the dividend on 
New York Central will be increased. 

. A $3.50 dividend rate on Southern 
Pacific looks probable soon. . . . Some 
of these very rich, high-price-earn- 
ings—ratio “growth” stocks are be- 
ginning to look awfully expensive, but 
I think it is too early to sell them. 
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GG) What7e 


In the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown far greeter appreciation 
than any other type of stock in past markets and probably will do so again. For example, in 
the past decade, the common stock warrants of Atias Corp., Tri-Continental, 


United Corp., and R. K. O., 
@s $100,000 in a few years! 


What is a warrant? A warrant is issued by the company itself 


company stock at a certain price for a specified 
10 years or with no limit at all, some warrants 
see how such warrants can become very valuable 
reergentast and warrants were issued which gav 
$15 per share at any time up to 1947. In 1942 
and with general pessimism _rife, 
Obviously few_expected R. K. O. 
actual value. How the picture changed 
advanced to $28 and the wart 


Why is a warrant so unique a vehicle for appreciation? 


When R. K. 


investment went to $5,625. When R. K. O. worrants went 
fo $13, the same $500 investment went to 
$104,000. The worrant appreciated 20 times as much as 


from 6'/<¢ 


the common! 


What about warrants in this market—today? There ore 
many long-term and perpetual warrants from past yeors, 


Reno 
WARRANTS 


and 1954 saw many new worrents oppecr, 
United States and Canada. 


Every investor interested in capital appre 


know what o 


why warrants are issued, exactly what they are 
may be profitably hongmt and sold, and what warrants trade 

He must study all of this carefully because in the hands of the uninformed, 

warrants hold at least as much danger as promise. If. 

the best $2 investment you can make is in purchasing a copy of 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 


By Sidney Fried 


in today’s market. 


This book has eorned the highest praise from 
ond from a host of average investors, for its cla 
it gives you the whole s 


R. H. M. ASSOCIATES, 220 Fifth Ave., 


Attached is $2. Please send me 


“The Speculative Merits 
with Current Supplement 


NAME 
STREET 
city 


to name some, showed $500 investments appreciating to as much 


the warrants were selling on the N. Y 
to sell above $15, 
in 4 years! 

ant being the right to buy at $15, was selling at $13. 


4 of the common stock weorrent. 
Supplement at no additional cost, describing the current o 

market, listing more than 50 low-price warrants, many sell 
in the coupon, attach $2, and mail immediately. Or you may send for free descriptive folder. 


xt Warrant? 


Richfield Oil, 


ziving you the right to buy 
riod of time, which may be 1 year, 5 years, 
ing og ye ary as Tri-Continental). To 
look at the O. chart. In 1940 R K Oo 
e the right R. bay R. K. O. common stock at 
K. O. common stock was selling around $2.50 
. Curb for 6% cents 
where the warrants would begin to have 
As we see in the chart, R. K. O. common 


©. common went from $2.50 to $28, a $500 


both in the 


iation should 
pportunities exist in warrants. He should know 
how they 


you are interested in capital appreciation, 


some of the best minds in the securities field 
rity of style and the worth of its information. 
i# is accompanied by a Current 
— in worrente in today's 

ing under 50¢. For your copy, fill 


f Common Stock Warrants’’ by Sidney 











Offers Investors and Speculators 
Great Profit-Making Opportunities! 


Subscribe to 
“Stock Market News and Comment" 
One of Canada’s leading 
Stock Market Advisory Services 
(Established in 1936) 
Fill in Coupon below for Introductory 10 issue 
rial Service—$5. 


BARTELLS & SCOTT LTD. | 
Securities Advisers | 
80 Richmond St. W.., No. B 





Toronto, Canada 








I accept your Introductory 10 issue Trial Offer 
of “Stock Market News and Comment” and 
enclose herewith $5.00 in full payment of same. 


Name... a pe ey » a 
(Please Print Plainly) 


Address 


Regular subseription rates—$ ' 5 (25 issues) $30 (50 issues) l 
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SAVINGS 


ACCOUNTS 


: EARN 
current rate -per annum 
: Paid Quarterly on Multiples of $100 : 


FUNDS RECEIVED BY THE 
15TH EARN FROM THE 1ST. 


FIRST 
WESTERN SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


President 


ERNMENT 


Bart Lytton 
UPERY 


1956 EDITION 


ee Leahiys 
& | HOTEL-MOTEL 
GUIDE 


AND TRAVEL ATLAS 


147 Maps of U. S., Canada and Mexico, Rand 
McNally ewo-color Road Atlas, Railroad, Air Line 
and Bus Line maps. 33,000 Hotels and Motels 
Latest Census figures. Hard fab- 
, 8lst edition. Send $8.00 


listed with rates. 
ticoid cover, size 12"'x16" 
for prepaid delivery 
AMERICAN HOTEL REGISTER CO. 
226 W. Ontario St. Chicago 10, bil. 
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Now More Than Ever... 


9 STOCKS FOR 
CAPITAL GROWTH 


face an Excellent Future 
BUY THEM NOW! 


Highly confidential Field Reports lead 
us to believe that exceptional profits 
await investors in these 9 favored 
companies. 


That does not mean overnight riches; 
but if you are eee | to invest only a 
reasonable amount of time along with 
your money, you can buy any one of 
these 9 stocks with every expectation 
of reaping rich rewards. 


We, at Brookmire, don’t make such 
statements lightly, for our reputation 
for reliability extending over more than 
half a century is at stake. 


History shows that stocks usually rise 
during the second half of Presidential 
Election Years — regardless of who 
wins the election —so now is the time 
to ACT if you would put yourself in a 
position to profit! 


WHY NOT TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
UNUSUAL SPECIAL OFFER TODAY! 


Accept a Special 4-Months’ Trial of 
the Brookmire Reports which will 
include: 


1. Weekly Comprehensive 
Market Report; 


2. 50-Stock Supervised Investment 
Program With Definite Buy, Hold 
and Switch Recommendations; 


. Industry Studies; 
4. Outstanding Special Situations; 


Convenient Portfolio and Stock 
Records Form; 


6. Special Report on 9 Stocks for 
Capital Growth. 


All this valuable help for FOUR FULL 
MONTHS for only $12-just about a 
dime a day. Send NO MONEY, simply 
mail coupon Today! 


























Honored and Respected Since 1904 


Hie USE THIS COUPON TODAY! fie 


Brookmire Investors Service, Inc. 
52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please rush me your confidential Special Report 
on “9 Stocks for Capital Growth” and at the 
same time enter my 4-Month $12 Trial Sub- 
scription to BROOKMIRE. Bill me later. 


Address 


City “¢ cee co cee 
No transfer of this subscription can be made g 
without subscriber’s approval. A-267-F 4 


Leeee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Report from L.A.—IlI 


Los AncELEs, Cauir.—The ebullient 
optimism in this part of the country is 
firmly supported by a recently pub- 
lished report of the Southern Califor- 
nia Research Council. It not only 
highlights the truly fabulous growth 
of this area in the past 15 years, but 
also presents convincing evidence that 
this growth will continue at a rate far 
above the average for the nation. 
Present estimates project a Los An- 
geles area population of 8 million be- 
fore 1970. 

Obviously, an industry that can 
participate, directly or indirectly, in 
this growth has every reason to view 
the future with a high degree of con- 
fidence. Some months ago (Forses, 
August 1, 1955), I mentioned briefly 
Pacific Clay Products, the area’s lead- 
ing maker of sewer pipe and other 
clay products whose market comprises 
California, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
lower California and Hawaii. A per- 
sonal visit with the company’s presi- 
dent confirmed earlier reports that 
this is indeed a small gem deserving 
the attention of investors in other 
parts of the country where the stock 
of Pacific Clay Products is virtually 
unknown. 

Sewer pipe is not exactly a glamor- 
ous product, but this efficiently man- 
aged company enjoys a rate of growth 


country before long. 


By HEINZ H. BIEL 


and a margin of 
profit that should 
be the envy of many 
enterprises engaged 
in more romantic 
endeavors. 

A study prepared 
for Pacific Clay 
Products by Stanford Research Insti- 
tute confirms the population projec- 
tions of the Southern California Re- 
search Council and indicates an 80% 
increase in the demand for the com- 
pany’s products by 1965. My personal 
impression is that this company will 
do better than that because its able 
and aggressive management is likely 
to get a larger share of the market. 
Expansion of facilities by one-third is 
now under way and a 30% increase in 
sales this year over 1955 does not 
seem an unduly optimistic estimate. 

Last year, Pacific Clay Products en- 
tered a new line of business, the proc- 
essing of silica sand which is used in 
the manufacture of glass containers, 
certain soap products, stucco and 
plaster, and can be used in the manu- 
facture of glass sand—all expanding 
industries. Because of the already 
huge and still rapidly growing West 
Coast market, it seems likely that flat 
glass will be made in this part of the 
Pacific Clay, 
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whose new plant is going into oper- 
ation this year, has high and justified 
hopes that its silica sand division will 
soon contribute importantly. 

By present-day standards Pacific 
Clay is a small company. Last year’s 
sales were $7.6 million, but it earned, 
after taxes, $1,132,000 or nearly 15% of 
sales! Earnings amounted to $2.20 a 
share on the 514,207 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding which repre- 
sents the company’s sole capitalization. 
Financial position is superb. Even aft- 
er expending $644,000 for plant and 
equipment last year ($2,744,000 for the 
last five years), large sums consider- 
ing the size of this business, the year- 
end balance sheet shows a current 
ratio of nearly 8:1 and cash items of 
$1,200,000 as compared with total cur- 
rent liabilities (there are no other) 
of $389,000. Evidently this company 
can finance its entire expansion pro- 
gram without raising additional 
money and without depriving stock- 
holders of a liberal return. 

The stock is listed on the Los An- 
geles Stock Exchange, but listing on 
one of the major national exchanges is 
under consideration. Currently selling 
around 22, the $1.20 dividend rate pro- 
vides a return of 542%. This year’s 
earnings should rise to $2.75 and pos- 
sibly $3 a share. A further increase in 
the dividend rate is probable, not only 
in view of the healthy state of the 
company’s finances, but also because 


its president believes that a 6% return | 


is just about right for investors in the 
stock of Pacific Clay. 

I have devoted more space than us- 
ual to this company, because I like it 
and regard the stock as attractive for 


income and appreciation. I must warn, | 


however, against indiscriminate buy- 
ing in view of the small size of this is- 
sue and its limited, regional market. 

A visit with my friends at Seaboard 
Finance Co. reassured me of the un- 
diminished rate of solid growth. The 
following notice will go with the 84th 
consecutive quarterly dividend: 

“This is the twelfth increase 

since quarterly disbursements 

were started in 1935, and during 
that time no dividend was omit- 
ted or decreased. Each share of 

the present stock represents 6.8 

shares of the original stock of 

the company as the result of ex- 
changes and splits.” 

This record requires no comment. 
Earnings for the current fiscal year 
should approach $1.50 a share on the 
split stock. Seaboard’s present equity 
base is sufficiently large to permit a 
further substantial increase in volume 
without necessitating sale of addition- 
al stock, and with all convertible se- 
curities now eliminated, common 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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For Stock Split-Ups 
or LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS 


Aen GAS & ELECTRIC advanced about 8 points 
prior to and following a 3-for-2 split announcement 
recently. Minnesota Mining rose over 20 points in a short 
period under similar circumstances. Standard Oil N.J. has 
moved up over 30 points in the weeks since the first news of 
its stock split. Strong active markets provide a favorable 
background for splits, and many more can be expected. 








A list of 36 companies likely to amnounce stock splits or 
large stock dividends has just been prepared by UNITED’S 
Staff. These are strong, prosperous concerns where earnings 
are favorable and where dividend increases can easily be 


afforded. 


The background in each case points to a stock 


split eventually and an increase in the cash dividend. 
Current dividends on these stocks offer you yields up to 6%. 


Send only $1 for your cc oer. of this Report on “36 Candidates in Line 


for Stock Split-Ups.” In ad 


ition we will send you without extra char ge 
S, 


the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bon 
Business Outlook, Commodity Prices and Washington Developments. 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 


c———FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1—— ——- 


210 NEWBURY ST. 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more investors than any other investment advisory service. 














INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY* 


*originators of the copyrighted PRIMARY TREND INDEX 





Send Only $1 for Special New 


oe? oy 
seo oy 
400% 


EXTRA! 


You will. receive 5 

Weeks Trial Sub- 
scription to our 

page financial serv- 
e 


Also: “Profits 
through Research" 


and 

“A Positive Invest- 
ment Program — 
1955-1956. 


PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 13: New York Times 
Pace 26: Wide World 
Pace 29: U.P. 

Pace 43: U.P. 

Pace 44: L.N.P. 


STUDY ON OIL INDUSTRY 


With Specific Recommendations! 
FOR A LIMITED Tuas ONLY! We will send you the OIL INDUSTRY 
study just completed by our research experts. Takes up long-term outlook, 
investment attributes, tax advantages. Describes outlook for 1956 and 
group performance! Plus ACTUAL, SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS! 
Use this cou 


pon 
SIVESTORS RESEARCH Sourant (Report F-6) 
2 Laguna Street, Santa Barbera, Ca 


Enclosed is $1 for your special = ‘Study and Trial Offer: 
BOADEE. cc cccccccccccccccccccccscesseseses . 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


3 Low Priced Stocks 
For Appreciation 


are recommended in our 
weekly bulletin 
“MARKET ACTION & 
INVESTMENT OUTLOOK” 
Free sample copy on request. 


Ask for Bulletin F-4 
Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 


(Incorporated 1928) 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, Nw. Y. 




















STERLING 
INVESTMEND 
Ftnp 


A balanced mutual fund represent- 
ing a managed investment in a 
diversified list of bonds, preferred 
stocks and common stocks. 

Mail this advertisement for de- 
tailed, free information. 


Address 


INTERSTATE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


200 S. Tryon St. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


49 Wall St. 
New York 5 














GRAIN 


TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
week. Get special buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda- 


tions. 
All For $1 
Including 4 Issues 
See Commodity Advisor’s profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 
Send $1 for Offer DD-25 
THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
333 N. Michigan, Rm. 528 
Chicago 1, Iilinois 

















T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


OBJECTIVE: Long term growth of 


principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 


per share without addition of 


any sales load or commission. 
Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
10 Light Street 


Baltimore 2, Md. 











THE FUNDS 


RECORD ASSETS 


For the first time in history, the Na- 
tional Assn. of Investment Companies 
reported last month, the assets of the 
nation’s mutual funds have passed the 
$8 billion mark. Totting up results for 
its 126 open-end member companies, 
the association announced that as of 
February 29, net assets had hit $8.06 
billion vs. $7.7 billion the month be- 
fore and $6.5 billion the year before. 

In February, the glowing report 
added, sales of new shares totaled 
$117.8 million against $99.5 million in 
the same month of 1955. Even more 
encouraging to mutual funders is the 
growth in invest-as-you-save ac- 
cumulation plans. Investors opened 
12,648 new accumulation plans for 
quarterly or monthly purchases of 
shares in open-end companies, half 
again as many as were opened a year 
ago February. 

Top Ten. Once again it was Cali- 
fornia that led all the rest in pur- 
chases of mutual fund shares. Golden 
State investors put $213.4 million into 
mutual funds last year, 17.7% of the 
national total and a whopping increase 
of 44.2% over California’s mutual in- 
vestments in 1954. Next came: New 
York (13.7%), Pennsylvania (5.9%), 
Massachusetts (5.6%), Illinois (5.2%), 
Missouri (4.2%), Ohio (3.8%), Michi- 
gan (3.4%), Minnesota (3.2%) and 
Florida (3.1%). 

Throughout the nation every state 
but one showed an increase over 1954. 
The exception: Delaware, which 
dropped 3.7% from $1,035,000 to 
$997,000. 


CANADIAN BLUE CHIPS 


Let the blue chips fall where they 
may, and if they happen to fall in 
Canada, Canadian mutual funds are 
apt to snap them up as eagerly as any 
fund below the border. That’s what 
Canada’s Financial Post found out last 
month when it studied the holdings of 
four big Maple Leaf mutuals* with 
combined assets of $277 million. The 
four funds’ most popular picks: In- 
ternational Nickel Co. of Canada 
(total holdings: over $10 million); 
Bell Telephone, Steel Co. of Canada 
and Powell River (forest products), 
in which total holdings in each stock 
exceed $6 million. 

Not unexpectedly, most of the 
funds’ interests are in metals & min- 


*Two of them (Canadian Investment and 
Investors Mutual of Canada) offer their 
shares exclusively in Canada; the other 
two (Canada General and Scudder Fund of 
Canada) operate most for foreign investors, 
mainly Americans. 


ing, forest products and oil & gas, 
which make up 41.6% of their com- 
bined portfolios. Altogether the quar- 
tet has 85% of total assets in common 
shares, 9% in bonds, notes and cash, 
6% in preferreds. Out of the $277 
million invested, only $16 million is in 
non-Canadian issues. 


AIR MINDED MUTUALS 


Do U.S. mutual funds find the avia- 
tion industry attractive? The answer, 
according to the National Assn. of In- 
vestment Companies: yes, but on a 
relatively modest scale. According to 
a recent survey, investment companies 
hold common stocks in the field valued 
at almost $164 million, equal to about 
2% of their total assets. About $100 
million of it is in the manufacturing 
end, the rest in transportation. 


MUTUAL MOVIE 


About the same time Hollywood 
was glad-handing out its annual Os- 
cars last month, the National Assn. of 
Investment Companies was preview- 
ing an Oscar-worthy candidate of its 
own. Distributed free to TV stations 
and all adult groups interested in see- 
ing it was We Did It Ourselves, a 
134%4-minute, 16 mm. black & white 
film sponsored by the NAIC (with the 
help of the Treasury and Justice De- 
partments) and the first public service 
movie ever made by a financial or- 
ganization. 

Carefully told in layman’s language, 
We Did Its theme is that sound money 
makes investing profitable and helps 
to stabilize the dollar. But, according 
to Variety’s critic, the “payoff line” 
(i.e. the film’s message) is that “fu- 
ture citizens should participate in the 
growth of the U.S. by putting their 
money into investment securities.” 

Nevertheless, the movie does stress 
the importance of all types of savings 
and investment (from life insurance 
to government bonds), and features a 
brief commentary by Treasury Un- 
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salle ec ntesee eters es | 250,000 UNITS SOLD 
IN THREE WEEKS 
MARLOWE CHEMICAL CO. 


the drama, liberal use is made of 
newsreel clips (e.g., a short of the | 
Wright Brothers, pointing up that air- | 
planes were developed by invested | 
money ). 
manufacturers of FIRE CHIEF the Aerosol fire extinguisher, 
after setting an unprecedented record is now entering the 
second phase of its dynamic program. Having proved the suc- 
cess of its merchandising formula in the tough New York area, 
the same intensive TV, Radio, and Publication advertising will 
be expanded throughout the nation in over 100 cities and dis- 
tributing areas. 


We recommend the purchase of Marlowe Chemical Co. 
for capital gains potential and growth 
selling around $2.00 per share 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE REPORT 


GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


80 Wall St., New York 5,N.Y. + BOwling Green 9- 1600 








Please send me FREE Report on Marlowe Chemical 


Name 
(Please print full name clearly 


UNDER SECY. BURGESS: 


Oscar anyone? AdGress 
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In addition to a commendation from | 
the Government and a critical nod | 


from Variety (“An excellent job in | OW TO MAME 
playing down straight commercialism. 
It can muster as a ‘public service’”’), 


We Did It Ourselves also rated a kudo | a. | RE Wh SPECU LATIONS 


from another quarter. An MGM ex- 
ecutive saw it, called it “exciting and in stocks under $5 


interesting.” 


Now you can get revealing reports giving analysis and opinion 
on investment bargains in little-known stocks. These are stocks 
A MATTER OF BALANCE of HIGH-GRADE companies that are well managed, have good 
earnings prospects, yet are overlooked by the average investor... . 
sere g ag P way Pas as We specialize in these stocks selling under $5S—A. J. G. of Westport, 
ater thought it spotted ial Conn., writes: “] now take 4 other services, but yours is one 
pense. epentenn. tants Satie, sowed of the best I have seen for the small investor.” FREE TRIAL 
balanced funds (ts.; thest which, like OFFER: No obligation. Write for a full month’s trial subscrip- 
Wellington, do not keep all their wet tion. See for yourself how you may benefit from “hidden” stocks 
vestment eggs in one common stock that may show unusual profits on just a small investment. Selected 
basket). Noting that the Ford Foun- Securities Research, Inc., Dept. F-36, Seaford, New York. 
dation intends to make investments seit 
in preferred stocks and bonds as well 3 Se a 
as common shares, Wellington also 


3 a 

t : 
cited a recent survey of college en- : The DIAMOND ; My j 
dowment funds with $2.1 billion in- MATCH COMPANY : 75h; CONSECUTIVE YEAR 








vested. \ OF DIVIDENDS 


P While 56% of the whopping total = The Board of Directors of The Diamond Match Company 
invested for income and possible Es on March 22, 1956, declared a regular quarterly dividend 
appreciation when the sailing is : of 45¢ per share on the Common Stock. At the same meeting the 
smooth,” Wellington pointed out, ; Board also declared a quarterly dividend of 37Y2¢ per 
“somewhat less than one-half [is] in share on the $1.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


‘senior securities’ to protect [the col- >*j- pity vege ey <t- > ’ 
leges] should the economic weather a | Pie April 6, 1956. 

become stormy.” Wellington’s con- : PERRY S. WOODBURY, Secretory ond Treosurer 
clusion: for the seasoned sailor, in- Hee eo co “ifs : 
vesting in a balanced fund is tanta- SER Roe at . 
mount to “trimming sail.” MATCHES - PULP PRODUCTS - LUMBER - BUILDING SUPPLIES - WOODENWARE 
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TAKE YOUR PROFIT 
WITHOUT TAX 


by exchanging your securities for a 
LIFE INCOME CONTRACT 
guaranteed by 
POMONA COLLEGE 


By exc securities at 

market value for a life in- 

come contract guaranteed by 

Pomona College you receive 

substantial benefits. Your in- 

vestment will: 

eliminate capital gains tax. 

reduce your 1956 taxable in- 
come by as much as 30% of 
your adjusted gross income. 

capitalize your unrealized prof- 
its on today’s market and 
put your fund on a firmer 
earning basis. 

insure a safe and dependable 
income to you for life and 
then to your survivor. 

lessen your inheritance and 
estate taxes. 

increase your net yield be- 

are 


your ane because the 


forever by 
the College. 
give you an annual income 
equal to the net yield 
earned each year on all the 
pooled investment funds of 
the College ($11,783,000 in- 
dicated market value). 


eam 5.37% this year 


This liberal return on your 
money is consistent with the 
investment record of the Col- 
lege. Over the past 30 years 
an investor would have re- 
ceived an average annual 
mg htt benefit profi 

ou, too, can benefit profit- 
ably from this ede 
investment program. Write 
for free booklet, “Pomona 
College Annuity and Life 
Income Plans” 


Pomona College 
Rm.203F, Sumner Hall, (== 
Claremont, California 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


share earnings henceforth will reflect 
more directly the increase in oper- 
ations. 

The growth of Seaboard Finance, 
now the fourth largest small loan 
company, is truly amazing. Notes re- 
ceivable increased from $12.9 million 
in 1945 to $104 million in 1952 and 
about $210 million at present. The 
company was started by its present 
chairman less than thirty years ago in 
one modest office with a few thousand 
dollars capital. This year its nearly 
300 offices will grant loans of more 
than $350 million! 

The Los Angeles area is virtually 
swarming with innumerable “elec- 
tronics” companies. Many of them are 
so small that their chance of survival 
as independent entities is pretty slim. 
Meanwhile competition for the avail- 
able business is exceedingly keen re- 
sulting in rather unsatisfactory profit 
margins even for the stronger com- 
panies in this “glamorous” growth in- 
dustry. 

American Electronics, on which I 
commented some 15 months ago, has 
acquired a number of small companies 
in related fields during the past year, 
and while the expenses connected with 
these acquisitions and their integra- 
tion depressed the profit margin to a 
meager 4%, the future does appear 
promising. 

The present backlog of orders 
stands at $6.5 million, and manage- 
ment confidently expects sales for 
1956 to rise to $11.5 million, a 100% 
increase over last year’s sales of $5.6 
million. Profits should show a more 
than proportionate rise to at least $1 a 
share, but no increase in the present 
50c dividend (paid only on the pub- 
licly held stock) is likely for the time 
being. 

American Electronics’ several di- 
visions are engaged in fields which 
hold extraordinary promise for future 
growth, and the company has now 
reached a size which not only assures 
its survival, but where it can attract 
others which are too small to continue 
independently. Among the products 
made by American Electronics are 
weather simulators for the Air Force, 
computer instruments, tape recording 
systems, etc. One of its subsidiaries is 
successfully engaged in complex ap- 
paratus for the industrial use of 
atomic processes. 

Application for listing of the stock 
of American Electronics on the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange, long delayed by 
the company’s own financing and the 
several acquisitions in 1955, is ex- 
pected to be made in the near future. 


MAKE SURE your funds 
ra ys +4 > Saase in an insured 


Es —— ae 
* 1 ee ANNUM & | 
; ene 2 /Oicurrent Rates) FS 
"on Personal Savings, Trust Funds, 


PAID BY 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 
We All accounts insured by Federal Agency 
W Fully Protected Mail Program 
Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
Complete information 
E NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 
RED INVESTMENT ASSOC. inc. 
© Chicago 3 Ii. % 
Financial 6-2117 STate 2-4439 











“How to Take a Fortune 
out of Wall Street” 


By J. A. LEMPENAU 
This NEW book will amaze you— 


it may change your entire life! 


Here, revealed for the first time, are the 
little- known methods successfully by the 
author = build his fortune over the past 30 
years. phases of market operations are 
fully e plained. Page agees page illustrates how 
to avoid common pitfalls. 

BONUS OFFER—As an 


inducement for your 
prompt action, 


an important bulletin giving 
“Best Buys’ and answering “What Action 

Now?" wit be included at no extra cost. For 

= copy of this eye-opening book plus the 
mus bulletin, send $3 today to: 


THE INCOME BUILDER 
RIVER EDGE @ NEW JERSEY 














New Way To eas 
Tee-PJ's resemble a T-shirt 
but are over a foot longer 
Rib-knit, soft combed cotton 
Gives when you move, eases 
up when you relax. No bind 
no bunch, no chafe, no but 
tons! If not most comfortable 
sleeper you've ever worn, re 
turn within 7 days for full re 
fund and we send you regular 
T-shirt FREE! 
8(34), M(36-38), 
XL (44-46). 


$2 ppd. 3 for $5 ppd. 
NOW! Tee-PJ’s available in 


long sleeves with knit wristlets 
$3 each. 2 for $5.3 for $6.60 


ALL POSTPAID 


WITTMANN TEXTILES 


L (40-42) 








DEPT. 211, STOWE, PA. o 

















Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Northern 
Pacific Railway Company today declar- 
ed a quarterly dividend of 90 cents per 
share on the outstanding capital stock 
of the Company, payable on April 26, 
1956, to holders of record at the close 
of business on April 5, 1956. 

A. M. GorTscHALD 
Feb. 23, 1956 Secretary 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend No. 185 
60 cents per share. 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 36 

28 cents per shore. 


STOCK, 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 32 
28/2 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able April 30, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record April 5. 
Checks will be mailed from the 
Company's office in Los Ange- 
les, April 30. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


March 16, 1956 























BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Dividend No. 268 


A quarterly dividend of 70¢ per 
share has been declared, payable 
May 1, 1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
April 10, 1956. 

Checks will be mailed from Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston. 
ALBERT C. McMENIMEN, Treas. 
Boston, March 20, 1956. 


























COLUMBIA. PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


Ser) cents per share on its 

‘ommon Stock and Voting 
Trust Certificates for com- 
mon stock, payable April 

Al 30, 1956 to stockholders of 
record March 30, 1956. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
New York, March 6, 1956 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


of General Motors which has grown 
great by concentrating on a few lines 
rather than by constantly seeking new 
lines. In other words, a really good 
idea has continuing, rather than just 
temporary, merit. 

This brings to mind the meat pack- 
ers and Wilson & Co in particular. At 
the annual meeting in mid-March, it 
was disclosed that first quarter earn- 
ings were about twice the year earlier 
level. It was pointed out: (1) The 
company is beginning to benefit from 
its plant modernization program 
which, among other things, involves 
the closing of the antiquated Chicago 
plant. (2) Foreign subsidiaries are 
operating profitably and the com- 
pany has received dividends from 
Brazil and Argentina for the first time 
in several years. Last year, Wilson’s 
foreign subsidiaries (whose results 
are not consolidated) earned the equi- 
valent of $1.20 per share, but the par- 
ent company received dividends of 
only 8c per share. On long range view, 
the company’s earnings potential is 
substantially higher than the $1.72 per 
share profit reported for 1955 inas- 
much as Americans are eating and 
living better. Also, Wilson is the larg- 
est manufacturer of sporting goods. 


GOODMAN 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


thing that should be watched. Brokers 
loans have been relatively small. 

In the last six months, the London 
market has declined from 223 to 169. 
In years gone by, a decline there was 
often a forerunner of a decline in our 
markets. Of course, things are differ- 
ent now. The British have lost many 
of their colonies, but they feel the 


pulse of foreign affairs well ahead of | 


us. I hope the decline in the London 
market has no significance. At pres- 
ent, it appears the decline was caused 
purely by internal affairs. 

Many leading stocks are not now 
attractive for new investments for the 
average investor except for the long 
pull. The list on page 68, in my 
opinion, represents an excellent list 
for long-pull holding, with further 
purchases to be made in case of set- 
backs. Switches to these stocks from 
others less desirable might be consid- 
ered for conservative investors. I am 
particularly optimistic on Philadel- 
phia Electric, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light, American Telephone, Pacific 
Finance, and Continental Baking. 





OUTSTANDING 
CAPITAL GAINS 
PROSPECTS 


For Common Stocks of 
Fast-Growing Electronics 


From a sales volume of $250 Million 
pre-war level to nearly $10 Billion in 
1955 and $18 BILLION SALES pre- 
dicted for 1964! An industry still only 
in its pioneer stage, with continued 
rapid expansion ahead! An idustry with 
two potential “billion dollar babies” 
growing up! Here indeed, in four sepa- 
rate fields of electronics development, are truly 
fabulous GROWTH potentials and long-term 
capital gains prospects to appeal to the for- 
ward-looking investor. Read about ““ELEC- 
TRONICS AKERS STILL MOVING FAST”, 
together with interesting table showing sales, 
earnings, indicated dividends and yields of 16 
Leading Electronics Enterprises, in FINANCIAL 
WORLD’s new study of this dynamic growth 
industry. 


Investor’s Digest of 
New Reports on Stocks 


There’s no excuse for investors to guess 
which stocks to buy or sell or hold when 
the essential facts are available for 
pennies a day. 


Return this “ad” with $5 for next 18 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD (Big $7 
Value for $5) and receive also above important 
stock study in addition to FOUR copies of 64- 
page fact-finding “INDEPENDENT APPRAIS- 
ALS” supplement, handy pocket stock guide 
bringing you a quick monthly digest new 
Earnings Reports and Balance Sheet Changes— 
facts and figures the prudent investor needs in 
checking status of 1,970 listed stocks. Only $5 
for all the above. 


Or return “ad” with $20 for yearly sub- 
scription ($11 for six months) tnahating of the 
above, and receive also FREE copy of New In- 
vestor’s Handbook— ‘‘KNOW-HO OF MAK- 
ING MONEY IN SECURITIES”, PLUS current 
Annual $5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL, 
4ist Edition, 304 big pages packed with back- 
ground information to 7 the alert investor 
in judging relative merits of hundreds of stocks. 
Money Back In 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WorLD 


53 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 








—— Ed 
CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. ¥. 





Driviwenp No. 33 


Tu BOARD OF DIRECTORS | 
has this day declared a regu- 
lar quarterly cash dividend of 
Forty-Two and One-Half Cents 
(4244¢) per share on the capi- 
tal stock of the Company, pay- 
able on May 15, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business April 16, 1956. 


R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
March 15, 1956 




















How To Make Money 


lf You Have $100 


or More fo Invest 


You probably know of people who 
are well off because of wise invest- 
ments. Some started with only a 
few hundred dollars and amassed 
enough money to acquire lovely 
homes, put children through col- 
lege and realize all their cherished 
ambitions. This wasn't due to luck. 
These investors studied and studied 
the stock market . . . evaluated 
its risks . . . delved into its secrets; 
unlocked much of its mystery . . . 
learned the methods of successful 
investors. Soon they used these 
very same methods themselves . . . 
with excellent results. 

Few folks realize the remarkable 
opportunities that expertly trained 
investors can discern at times in 
the stock market. Those who early 
invested even modest amounts in 
General Motors became so wealthy 
they need never work again. The 
market-educated investor senses 
these opportunities and grasps 
them. The unskilled investor passes 
them by. 


Let Market EXPERTS 
Teach You 


Take the famous FORBES Stock 
Market Course at home, in your 
spare time. It should prove the 
most precious training you ever 
had. l+ will guide you step-by-step 
in 15 easy lessons to complete 
mastery of the subject. 

This Stock Market Course is edited 
by B. C. Forbes, founder of 
FORBES Magazine, and Joseph D. 
Goodman, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and prom- 
inent security analyst. 

Backed by all the fact-finding re- 
sources and research facilities of 
the 39-year-old Forbes Inc., this 
Stock Market Course reveals 
tested methods that have made 
money again and again—can 
make money for YOU. 
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A MINE OF TIME-TESTED INVESTMENT TECHNIQUES 
USED with SUCCESS by FORTUNE BUILDERS of PAST 


Brief Outline of FORBES Stock Market Course 


i. Pig Baliding Through Stock Trading. st» Steck Profit we Other Profits. Principles ve: 
Investors. & “‘Secondar 


ig SY BL Progr Safety Reserve 
| utrignt yt-- + - cearoin ote T — ~ an Princlpies” © o Diversifieation. *Your Financial laveetory 
Guide” a ne ght form for recordin nm financial ition. Exercises: (a) Getting 
Acquainted with Your Financial Pave corte justrated camp ea) ay Chartin w-Jones industrial & R. R. 
Averages, U. S. Steel, ete. r= paper supplied); (c) Learn What Market Did in Past (Wall Chart of 
“Business & Security Trends’ plied). 


2. How Securities Markets Function. the Securities Exchanges. Over-the- Counter Market. The 
Commodity Market. How Securit 3 0 Your Bro’ He Does. of Typical 
Brokerage Firm. — + a Fypleal Stock Stock Market Transaction. Handling a “Limit” Order. x. Other Kinds of 
s How Const List a, 1384 Symbols of Stocks Traded on N. Y. y al Exch. 
E : (a) ge 7 ot chart Hy ---y Lesson aes (b) Pe Penn. R. R., ‘Annccnda, Amer. Can 

Atchison, Consol. (, Readin SMoterias supplied: “The 
Nation's Market Place” rp te You Id Know *inout Security & Commodity “Dashes 


3. Common Stocke—Fectors = resn, Yon Their Prices. Factors influencing investors’ Emo- 
— sy Trends; the Ma Trend. Outstanding Charac- 

the Business Cycle, Detecting Changes in Business 

cle. Susiness Indicators as a tess Barer Figures to Check Production, Distribution, 

inancial, Commodity Orie Busi meters Worth Watching. Business “‘Backlogs” 

Mar Other Factors. Watch for Signals. Exercises: Practical Problems Based 
jeading Y nancial Page, Charting Stock Market "Treats, Checking Business Indicators and Watching 
Typical Political and international Developments. 


4. Preferred Stocks and Bonds —Their _ Adventouse and Limitations. pront Potentials 
Geytas for Income. Timin Hy Purchases. Effect Rates. ing Preferreds for Appreciation. Various 
Qe Cumulative vs. pe: Particioatine’ jor and Junior Preferreds. 
Call Features. yee of Preferreds for Dividend Arrears. Five Guide posts on Buying Preferred Shares. Don’t 
a L- : — ee between Debentures, Mortgage 
H “Average” investor or Trader 

arket as Stock Barometer. 
Weekly Bond Prices 














5. interpreting the Market Action. How te, “Read” the Market. 4 Technical Market Indi. 
cators: (1) Volume of Trading; (2) “Breadth of om Principles for Jnterpretin “Breadth’ ; 
(3) Action of leer od Stock Groups—Value of fies mportant varete Points’: (4) Action of “New 
issues’’ Market ost Useful in Warning of ing = How Betect Shift from Bear to Bull 
Market. a, si ns Which A Important Reversal of Teer New te Detect Start of a Bul! 
Market. eae te The Retur: Decline pacroasion jesistance te Bad News; Action of 
“Barometr Stocks Ratios; Large Stock ¥ jelds. hee te Tell Start of Vigorous Bear 
Cycle —-¥ “Modest Recovery. Exercises: pecific Problems That Test Your Ability to tnterpret Market's Action. 


Siar vignty, tiger Yourself Against Bear Markets. ajternating Market Cycles. 
Start Vigioatty, re Approaching End of a Bull Market: (1) A Mature Rise Has Already 
Taken ublic Participation; (3) ‘“‘Reom’’ ( New Questionable Security 
Fiotationss Oe a Gna’ Bong Yt eld: 8) Stock Splits, | stock Dividends: (7) Divergent Group Action: 
(8) Collapse of Some Relying Grow (9) Market Resistance to Good News: (10) Veume ading on 
Advances; (11) Feeble ityi Power "alter Decline; up Large Price-Earnings ae: (13) Bond Market 
Warnings and (14) Declining * Tape.” Exercises: (a) Review of Charts 4. ustrials, Rall & Key 
industrial Stocks; (b) Test Cases Give You Practice in Technical Stock Market ‘analysts. 


Bear Markets 


Market gad Current, Value of Charts. Charting Methods. Vertical Line vs. Point 
and “Bottoms” Mean. What “Sup A 





yi ~»f" Dow Co jon. of Pas - 

Pelee” tet Hg “"t lustrated chart). Defects “Dow Theory. 3 8 Assignment te 

Test ~~ Determine Your Abili nize Si salficant Market Patterns; (b) Checking Up on Charts 
udent Has Beer Keeping to D ossible Formations. 


8. How to Select Stocks for Profit. investing vs. Trading. 9 Yardsticks for Investing: (1) In- 
dustry and Company; (2) ay a -- | (3) Status of Company; (4) Major Trends hie May 
Affect Company's Future—Earni Behind Common Stock; (5) Divi Record; (6) Price-Earnings 
Ratio; (7) Book Value; (8) “H Mearieat Price Record; (9) Evaluati ge How te Use Corpora- 
— 9 Income Statement and Satanse Sheet Ly pies of General record of sales, net | 

d, consolidated balance shest) "how “te ‘bolest tocks for Tradl ng Profits. Exercises: 
@) —— Problems to Evaluate Specific gg investment for a. Se Material— 

“Long Term” Dividend Stocks ot on N. eStock Exch. and American Stock Exe 





9. How to Make Mave, Gat ones Beer Markets. Bear Markets Inevitable, Watch for Bear Market 
; nals. What te De if You von. Watch 4) Rally “Special Situations.” 
Stocks in a Bear Market. How OSeet Sotiiee Works. eS sales. Timing the Short Sale 
ling Against the Box—a Safe peethed of at Selling. i] ~y ™ objections te Short Selling. Making 
— ay in a Declining Market. Selling H eos Buying it in Short Selling. Exercises: 
f cal Problems in Observation and Ability te Operate at Profit ¥ a Bear Market. 








10. Sources of lavestment Information. «investi ate, then Invest.” Where to obtaig infor. 
an gy Services Offer. Use egusctenens Manuals and Source 
a eport. ness and Reonomie t AB. Guide Sheet for Locating Invest- 
‘mation. - oreen Sample Financial S Service Bulletins providing valuable practice in teoking up 
— B. informatio 


11. Reading the Financial Page. What to Look For: (1) The Stock Market; (2) Over-the 

Counter Market; (3) 9 fen Greadth of the Markets: (5) Bond Market Data; (6) Commodity 
Prices; (7) Earnings and Dividend Reports; (6) Business Indicators; (9) Financial Indicators. Exercises: 
Specific nformation to Cheek in Daily Financial Pages (samples supplied) to Plot Your investment Policy. 


12. Dividends and Rights. types of Dividends. Stockholder of Record. Ex-Dividend Data. Cai- 
culating Value of Rights. soi or exercise? Best time to se 


13. Dollar-Cost Averaging. How it works, with les, Ad 
investment Pian ef the New York & Exchange. 


14, The Professional Wisdom of Wall Street. twenty-six Wall Street Axioms. Nine Golden 
Rules of Wall Street. Investors Stock Analysis Guide. 





and disad ry Monthly 


15. Symposium of Stock Market Course Inquiries. 
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Make MORE Money 


Packed with 


Market Pointers 


You Can Soon 
Apply: 


1. The signs that help to 
show which kind of market 
we are now in and how to 
profit, 


2. How to pick stocks in 
early and fastest stages of 
growth, 


3. When to get out be- 
cause of warning signals 
by certain basic indicators. 


4. Scientific forecasting 
charting and financial 
methods now in successful 
use 


5. The proved techniques 
for operating successfully 
in any type of market. 


6. How to detect market 
tops and bottoms in ad- 
vance of less well-informed 
investors. 


7. How to make money in 
bear markets; a safe meth- 
od for selling short. 


8. How to use “stock 
rights” to boost your in- 
come, “puts & calls” to 
protect profits, save on 
taxes, “dollar averaging” 
to build capital for retire- 
ment. 


9. Three ways to make 
profits in preferreds; how 
to use the bond market as 
a stock barometer. 


10. Nine Golden Rules of 
Successful Trading, Twenty- 
Six Investment Axioms, 
Glossary of Stock Market 
Terms. 


Finish Quickly Or 
Take Your Time 


To satisfy the wishes of 
oe large number of students, 
now, all 15 lessons are sent 
at once. Thus YOU can 
set your own pace. At the 
end of each lesson you will 
find practical assignments 
and specific exercises. These 
develop the practices and 
observations so vital to 
stock market success, You 
test yourself so you may 
judge your progress and 
complete the training with 
final review and quiz. 


What you learn from a 
single lesson and apply to 
your investments may be 
@ turning point in your 
fortunes ... should set in 
motion a chain of many 
successful transactions. 


Forbes, apriz 1, 1956 


9 YARDSTICKS 
FOR INVESTMENT 


GUIDE POSTS 
STATISTICS 


CHARTS 
GRAPHS 








AMD SECURITY TRENDS 


aa 


REFERENCE 
= MATERIAL 





SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


ait 


Hundreds of investors have 
paid the regular price of $100; 
found the lessons well worth 
many times the price. Now, 
so that EVERY investor can 
benefit, the complete 15-sec- 
tion course is bargain priced 
at $27.50 (only $1.83 per les- 
son); contains all the same 
basic material! But you must 
act fast. This offer is subject 
to withdrawal at any time. If 
you move quickly this whole 
$100 course is yours for just 
$27.50—a cool saving of al- 
most 75%. If wot satisfied with 
the course, retarn it within 10 
days and your money will be 
refanded. 


Time and money have been 
lavished on this course. Noth- 
ing has been stinted. We spent 
2 years preparing the course; 
we tapped Mr. Forbes’ 40 
years and Mr. Goodman's 30 
years of investment experi- 
ence; interviewed outstanding 
successful investors to five 
you their most profitable in- 
vestment methods. Yet this 
entire course with its wealth of 
valuable investment techniques 
and all the supplementary tools 
and material is yours for the 
mere pittance of $1.43 er 
lesson. Fill out coupon. Get 
it in the mail quickly so you 
can start to benefit by the 
wealth of Stock Market point- 
ers in this Course. You will 
receive FREE copy of “15 
Mistakes Most Investors Make 
That Deprive Them of Profits” 
for your permanent use. 


“erm 
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WARD BAKING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared the following dividends: 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND — 
The quarterly dividend of $1.37% a share on the Preferred 
Stock payable April 1, 1956, to holders of record March 17, 1956. 
COMMON DIVIDEND — 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable April 1, 1956, to holders of record March 17, 1956. 


L. T. Melly, Vice Chairman and 
Treasurer 


475 Fifth Ave., New York City 
March 7, 1956 




















Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia 


DIVIDEND 


300 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
- uarterly dividend of 62 4c per share on 
e capital stock of the Com —! —_— 
April 16, 1956 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 29, 1956. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


but 14 yearssince its founding in 1792, and eo 


the uninterrupted record of dividend 
payments dates from 1874. The aggre- 
gate dividends paid during the 164 years 
of the Company’s corporate existence 
is $169,409,000, 

J. KENTON EISENBREY 


Secretary 
March 18, 1956 


a 
7 
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$ The Company has paid dividends in all ; 
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GATTERES 





= QUARTERLY 
sarrenes DIVIDEND 
gaat NO. 222 


50 cents per share 
Declared Mar. 7, 1956 
Payable Mor. 31, 1956 

Record Date Mar. 15, 1956 


E. J. DWYER, Secretory 

















FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., Inc. 


Common & Preferred Dividends: 


The Board of Directors of Federal 
Paper Board ny, Inc. has this 
day declared the following quarterly 
dividends: 

45¢ per share on Common Stock. 

50¢ per share on the 4 

Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
Common stock dividends are payable 
April 15, 1956 stockholae ers of 
record at the close of business April 
2, 1956. 
Dividends on the 4% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock are a July 1, 
1956 to pornes ts of record 
June 26, 1956 


ROBERT A. WALLACE 
Vice President and Secretary 
March 20, 1956 
Bogota, New Jersey 











READERS SAY 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 6 ) 


CBS and NBC 

Sir: I have just finished reading your 
breezy article, “Life in a Goldfish Bowl” 
(Forses, March 1). In your narration of 
the “victories racked up by the Paley- 
Stanton team,” you omitted one little 
incident that might have added a bit of 
piquancy to the article. 

Some years back, when TV was being 
laboriously launched, and RCA was beat- 
ing the drum, spending its money, and 
urging all radio station owners (espe- 


| cially NBC affiliates) to get aboard the 
| TV train, the crafty management of CBS, 


quite content to stay put and rake in the 


| shekels of its prosperous radio network 
| business, told its affiliated stations to drag 
| their feet. 


Can you imagine the red faces around 
CBS when these station owners finally 
decided to do something about this here 
TV, only to find that many of the choice 
channels in the larger markets were al- 
ready spoken for by more alert and bet- 
ter-advised owners? 

—E. R. CoLEMAN 
New Weston, Conn. 


Str: I realize that in modern reporting 
it is a sort of compliment to the man 
being interviewed to quote his most 
printable profanity. It shows that he is a 
“regular fellow” who can “mingle with 
the man on the street” . I am not 
criticizing the writer, nor do I find fault 
with Mr. Stanton or Mr. Hayes, but 
maybe Messrs. Sarnoff and Weaver of 
NBC should take the hint. Even here in 
fabulous Flint, some of the most success- 
ful people are also some of the most pro- 
fane. You guessed it. I don’t swear and 
I’m far from successful—and I’m one of 
the owners of RCA. 

—Rosert M. Larcent 
Flint, Mich. 


Vanishing Herd 

Str: In reference to the Fact & Cam- 
ment on Florida’s West Coast (Forses, 
March 1), you make the statement that 
Florida is the third-largest cattle state. 
My Florida friends told me the same 
thing, and I repeated it a few times be- 
fore realizing that it wasn’t likely. So I 
checked with the World Almanac and 
found at least 10 states with more cattle. 
Looks like you and I both were “took” 
by our glib-tongued Florida boosters. 

—Mernit R. ATKINSON 

Logan, W. Va. 


Sm: My agriculture statistician okays 
your figure of 1.7 million cattle but places 
Florida 24th, not third. Texas is first 
with 8.5 million and California ninth with 
3.8 million. I’m afraid the Florida Cham- 
ber of Commerce was a little too enthu- 
siastic. 

—JoHN R. CLARK 
Riverside, Calif. 


Correct!—Eb. 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET T0 
GAIN IWESTMENT PEACE OF MIND 


Send for this enlightening booklet describing the services of Forbes Personal Invest- 
ment Management which provides day-to-day supervision over the portfolios of busy 
business and professional men with $25,000 and more invested in securities. 


Because too few people are in a position to keep up 
with the complex world of finance, we have detected, 
after a careful examination of literally 
thousands of investment portfolios, a 
woeful lack of planning on the part of 
most investors. In seven cases out of 
ten, there seems to be no long-range 
program. Most portfolios are merely 


personal service that will assist you in maintaining a 
long-term, “tailored to fit” investment program that 
will not only meet your objectives, but 
also help safeguard your capital 
against major market reversals. 


In brief, from information which you 





collections of stocks which have been 


are asked to supply, our staff will first 





accumulated over the years with little 








strike a balance between your resources 
and your requirements and then tailor 








or no regard for such important con- 
siderations as one’s tax bracket. age, 
responsibilities, etc. 


Unfortunately, all too many other- 
wise successful men and women are 
unsuccessful investors. NOT because 
they lack the intelligence — but be- 

















an individual investment program to 
best meet your objectives. Once your 
program has been mutually agreed 
upon, we will subject your securities to 
constant supervision—take the initiative 
in making recommendations to you— 
keep you fully informed on latest de- 




















velopments affecting your holdings— 














cause they have neither the time, the 














research facilities, nor the professional 
training and experience necessary to 
do a consistently successful job. 


To help solve this problem, to help relieve the busy 
executive, the retired man or woman, the widow and 
others of inherited wealth of many of the cares of 
money-management— 


— the FORBES Organization has synthesized its 
unparalleled statistical-research facilities and has 
formed a Separate Division; FORBES PERSONAL 
INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT —a_ completely 


THE FORBES ORGANIZATION 


is eminently qualified to supervise your investment 
program. Its 39-year record of service to investors has 
earned it the respect, the confidence, the unshakable 
loyalty of thousands of investors who look to FORBES 
for investment guidance. 


“Your semi-annual review of my portfolio is certainly a 
most satisfactory one. The appreciation and particularly 
the quality of the securities held show how much thought 
and good judgment you have displayed and I thank 
you.” R.H. 


“I am very pleased with the semi-annual review just re- 
ceived. It is more than I expected and more than I re- 
ceived from .........++...+. 1 realize how much work 
it involved and want to let you know how much I 
appreciate it.” T.A. 


answer any questions you may ask 
by letter, by telephone or telegraph. 
by personal visit. 


Obviously, the full scope of this new Service, its 
purposes, its many advantages to those with $25,000 
and more invested in securities cannot be explained 
within the confines of this announcement. We have 
therefore prepared a descriptive booklet on FORBES 
PERSONALINVESTMENT MANAGEMENT which 


we shall be happy to send you upon request. 


We believe it will be to your advantage to send 
for your copy today. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE, NO OBLIGATION! 


Forbes Personal Investment Management 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


I may be interested in retaining the services of FORBES 
PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT. Will you 
kindly send me without obligation, complete details? 
My present investments are valued at approximately 
I have an additional $. 

in cash for available investment. 


Name..... s'ee40-0eus 
Please Print 


Address 


City coc cee ORB: 0c cee DUMB. oc 


A Division of Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 
Subsidiary of FORBES Inc. 


pan a ann mn aan nny 
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ON THE 


TH 0 U G HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


A people may prefer a free govern- 
ment, but if from indolence, or care- 
lessness, or cowardice, or want of 
public spirit, they are unequal to the 
exertions necessary for preserving it; 
if they will not fight for it when it is 
directly attacked; . . . if by momen- 
tary discouragement, or temporary 
panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for an in- 
dividual, they can be induced to lay 
their liberties at the feet even of a 
great man, or trust him with powers 
which enable him to subvert their 
institutions—in all these cases they 
are more or less unfit for liberty; and 
even though it may be for their good 
to have had it even for a short time, 
they are unlikely long to enjoy it. 

—Joun Stuart Mn. 


The more obligations we accept that 
are self-imposed, the freer we are. 
—Jonun C. Scuroeper, D.D. 


A desire for bigness has hurt many 
folks. Putting oneself in the limelight 
at the expense of others is a wrong 
idea of greatness. The secret of great- 
ness rather than bigness is to accli- 
mate oneself to one’s place of service 
and be true to one’s own convictions. 
A life of this kind of service will for- 
ever remain the measure of one’s true 
greatness. —RicHarp W. SHELLY, Jr. 


They should be first among all, who 
contribute most to the good of all. 
—MaAzzZInNI. 


No matter how much work a man 
can do, no matter how engaging his 
personality may be, he will not ad- 
vance far in business if he cannot 
work through others. —Jonn Craic. 


Better do a little well, than a great 
deal badly. —SocratEs. 


The failure of our modern world, 
with its moral and ethical collapse, 
may be traced directly to our spiritual 
ignorance and moral disobedience. 
The ethical conditions under which 
we live are disgracefully unsanitary. 
It is futile to expect peace and good- 
will on earth while our homes are in- 
fested with the germs of selfishness, 
irreverence and lust. The world-wide 
epidemic of hatred, cruelty, murder 
and war is the inevitable result of our 
moral and spiritual disobedience. We 
cannot break the laws of the universe 
with impunity. 

—ALLEN E. Ciaxton, D.D. 


82 


Public money ought to be touched 
with the most scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness of honor. It is not the prod- 
uce of riches only, but of the hard 
earnings of labor and poverty. It is 
drawn even from the bitterness of 
want and misery. Not a beggar passes, 
or perishes in the streets, whose mite 
is not in that mass.—THomas PAINE. 
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B. C. FORBES: 


Some people have the happy 
faculty of making you feel very 
much at home when you visit 
them. They seem to radiate a 
welcome. No matter how busy 
you know they must be, they 
never give the impression that 
they want to get rid of you. You 
leave with the impression that 
they are very much all right, 
cordial, warm-hearted, consid- 
erate, kind. One day I was vis- 
iting a man of this type—Percy 
H. Johnston, of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York. I 
had laid my hat on his desk and 
was forgetting this fact when I 
rose to go. I noticed that he 
made no move to hand it to me, 
an incident which did not seem 
to harmonize with his delightful 
Southern manners. I suppose I 
must have shown my surprise 
for he immediately began to ex- 
plain that it was one of his in- 
violable rules never to hand a 
man his hat, as doing this con- 
veyed the impression, or at least 
might convey the impression, 
that he was glad to get rid of the 
visitor! 











Have no fear of change as such and, 
on the other hand no liking for it 
merely for its own sake. 

—Rosert Moses. 


It is where a man spends his money 
that shows where his heart lies. 
—A. Epwin KEIGwIn. 


Savings represent much more than 
mere money value. They are the proof 
that the saver is worth something in 
himself. Any fool can waste; any fool 
can muddle; but it takes something 
more of a man to save and the more 
he saves the more of a man he makes 
of himself. Waste and extravagance 
unsettle a man’s mind for every crisis; 
thrift, which means some form of self- 
restraint, steadies it. 

—Ruvupyarp KIPp.Line. 


If you want to know how rich you 
really are, find out what would be 
left of you tomorrow if you should 
lose every dollar you own tonight? 

—Wm. J. H. Boetcker. 


A man may fight fiercely to hold his 
own in business; but he does not need 
to fight to get ahead of someone in the 
elevator, or up the car steps, or at the 
postoffice window. And no matter 
how strong competition is, business 
and personal courtesy make it easier 
and pleasanter for everybody. 

—Witi1am H. Haney. 


Democracy and religion stand or 
fall together. Where democracy has 
been destroyed, religion has been 
doomed. Where religion has been 
trampled down, democracy has ceased 
to exist... . Tyrants have come and 
have had their day and then have 
passed while religion has survived 
them all. —Hersert H. LexMan. 


The most distinctive mark of a cul- 
tured mind is the ability to take an- 
other’s point of view; to put one’s self 
in another’s place, and see life and its 
problems from a point of view differ- 
ent from one’s own. To be willing to 
test a new idea; to be able to live on 
the edge of difference in all matters 
intellectually; to examine without heat 
the burning question of the day; to 
have imaginative sympathy, openness 
and flexibility of mind, steadiness and 
poise of feeling, cool calmness of judg- 
ment, is to have culture. 

—A. H. R. FarrcuHivp. 


That one who does not get fun and 
enjoyment out of every day in which 
he lives, needs to reorganize his life. 
And the sooner the better, for pure 
enjoyment throughout life has more 
to do with one’s happiness and effi- 
ciency than almost any other single 
element. —Gerorce MaTttrHew ADAMS. 





A Text... 


Sent in by G. K. King, Topeka, 
Kan. What’s your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to send- 
ers of texts ad 


But whoso hath this world’s good, and 
seeth his brother hath need, and shutteth 
up his bowels of compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him? 


—I Joun, 3:17 
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Cyanamid Means... 


Better : Better : Better 
Textiles = Plastics — 


Drugs and 


Pharmaceuticals 





MB These are just a few of many better 

products available to you through Cyanamid 
research and the application of its chemicals —_C¥YANAMID 
to improve quality and lower costs. 











AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 











BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Does CANCER give early warning signals? 


Often it does . . . and much of the progress against 
cancer is due to the fact that more and more people 
are aware of signs that may indicate cancer . . . and 
report them to their doctors promptly. These symp- 
toms, in the great majority of cases, indicate some con- 
dition other than cancer. For your protection, know 
cancer’s warning signals listed below. 


Why is early diagnosis so important? 


| aN) VO | Because it increases the chances of cure. At least 50 


percent of all cancers develop in parts of the body 

which the doctor can easily examine. This is why 

periodic exam.nations should not be neglected, espe- 

anSwer cially by womea over age 35 and men over age 40. 
The American Cancer Society estimates that 80,000 

lives now lost yearly could be saved through earlier 


: ] diagnosis and maximum use of present knowledge. 
QSe Are we gaining in the fight on CANCER? 


“There has been progress—fine progress—against 


> cancer.” This heartening statement has been made 
O¢ | 1O by the American Cancer Society. For one thing, can- 
cer death rates for women between 25 and 75 years of 


age have declined more than 10 percent since 1944. 
This means that 10,000 more women are now saved 


| RS ) annually than would have been saved in 1944. 

On + \} | } ° Are there ony new ‘‘sure cures’’ for CANCER? 
Not by any means! The only treatments by which 
cancer can now be controlled or cured are surgery, 
X-ray and other forms of radiation. Other methods of 
treatment . . . especially those claimed to be “sure 
cures”... should be avoided. Fortunately, the three 
accepted ways of attacking cancer are undergoing 
steady improvement . . . and ever-widening research 


on cancer holds promise for tomorrow’s progress 
against this disease. 





Cancer’s Seven Warning Signals 
. Any sore that does not heal. 
. A lump or thickening in the breast or elsewhere, 
. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
. Any change in a wart or mole. 
. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 
. Any change in normal bowel habits. 








Mail the coupon below for your free copy of Metropolitan's 


booklet, What You Should Know About Cancer. 


cence, 





a ik td 


Metropolitan Life | Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Please send me the free booklet, 
What You Should Know About 
Cancer, 456-F. 














